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THE INSIDE STORY 



ON THE NEW VTEEP’ 

WAGONEER ! 



Different? Definitely! 

1. Handles Loads Other Wagons Can't! Tile rear opening 
is Higher (cargo height 3 feet 6 inches). Wider (4 feet 7 
inches), and with tailgate open it has a cargo length of 
over 9 feet. 8. Automatic Transmission and 4-Wheel 
Drive. The Wogoneer is the only station wagon to offer 
the extra traction and safety of 4 -wheel drive, with the 
extra convenience of optional automatic transmission. 

3. Single Selector Knob for 4-Wheel Drive. Easy to operate. 
Pull it back when you need 4-wheel drive traction, push 
it forward when you don't. Unique signal light on the 
dashboard tells you when you're in 2- or 4 -wheel drive. 

4. Independent Front Suspension, First in Any 4 -Wheel 
Drive Wagon. Optional independent front suspension 
with torsion bar action smooths out even the biggest 
bumps. 5. America's Only Automotive Overhead Camshaft 
Engine. The Tornado -OHC engine offers longer engine 


life, lower maintenance costs, lower gasoline bills than 
any comparable conventional engine. And it gives you 
plenty of reserve passing power when you need it . 6 . Higher, 
Wider, Easier-To- Enter Doors. The Wugoneer's doors 
swing out a full 82-degrees, making it easier to get in and 
out. Ample head-room, hip-room, and leg-room assure 
comfort for six passengers— even on long journeys. The 
New 'Jeep' Wagoneer is the first station wagon ever 
built to offer the comfort, silence, speed and smoothness 
of a passenger car— plus the safety and traction of 4 - wheel 
drive. It's the one family wagon you can drive almost 
anywhere, in almost any wcuthor 
The Wagoneer is also available 
in 2 -wheel drive models. Step in! 

Size it up! Try it out at your 
‘Jeep’ Dealer's today! 


nor. 

jail new J 
jalljeep/ 


Willys Motors, world’s largest manufacturer of 4 -wheel drive vehicles, one of the growing Kaiser Industries. 


“I may be holding the 


This man is a Bell Telephone Communi- 
cations Consultant. 


answer to one of your 


His specialty: solving business problems 
with efficient, tailor-fit communications. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


biggest problems!" 


He can do it for you. First, he’ll analyze 
your operations and see how well your 
present communications work for you. Then 
he’ll make his recommendation. Because 
Bell System research is producing newer, 
more advanced business services all the 
time, it's a good bet he can give better 
answers to your communications problems 
than ever before— answers designed to help 
you save time, cut costs and improve profits. 

The compact, desktop console switch- 
board he’s holding is just one of these 
new services. It's part of a new dial-PBX 
system you should know about. 

It will let you and your staff dial all inter- 
office and outgoing local calls right from 
your desks. Your switchboard attendant 
will thus be free to give priority attention 
to incoming calls -and to handle other 
productive jobs, too. 

Whatever your communications problem 
may be, you’ll profit from a talk with this 
man. It’s easy to arrange. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for a Communications Consultant. 


Too much 



to eat or drink? 
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before you go to bed 
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16 Sportsman of the Year 

He is Scholar-Athlete Terry Baker, the brilliant Oregon 
State quarterback whose awards in 1962 were legion 


22 Vintage Year for Champions 

Color action and informal portraits of a fine budding of 
athletes — one so rare he was declared a national treasure 

38 Treats for a Ski Weekend 

Foresight and a menu that practically cooks itself can 
prevent a ski wife from becoming a galley slave 

40 The ABCs of Squash Racquets 

One of the nation's top leaching pros invites readers onto 
the squash court to learn — or look 

48 Busy Year for Sonny 

Jack Niton. Sonny Liston's outspoken manager, says the 
champion may have ax many as three fights in 1963 

52 Mighty Joe Morovits 

Legend and fact, assembled for the first lime, show him 
to he the real-life Paul Bunyun of the Cascades 
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Next week 

THE BRASHEST BOY on I he 
pro golf lour is Phil Rodgers. 
Fat. sassy and tough to beat, 
he is depicted at his supcrcon- 
ftdent — but sometimes lonely 
— best by Waller Bingham. 
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A WIDE WORLD of icc and 
snow, where volcanoes smoke 
on the skyline and a glacier 
chisels out huge chasms, is 
shown in n color portfolio of 
strange New Zealand ski sites. 


THE VACATION HOUSE has 
developed into a billion-dollar 
business. Cranston Jones tells 
how it is changing the tech- 
niques of building and creat- 
ing a new leisure architecture. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHI1IITED 
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SCORECARD 


LET 'EM FIGHT 

Sonny Liston says he ‘‘come for to 
tight." He is willing to take on Floyd Pat- 
terson. Ingemar Johansson. Harold John- 
son or anybody big enough and old 
enough. He wants to fight two or three 
times a year. That sounds to us the way 
a heavyweight champion should talk. 

On the other hand, wc have the World 
Boxing Association. The WBA has lam- 
pooned the idea of a Liston-Patterson 
rematch, saying that Patterson should, 
in effect, go out and get a name for him- 
self before being permitted another shot 
at Liston. Not content with stating its 
opinion, the WBA drew itself up to its 
full 4 feet 2 inches and announced that 
any state or nation sanctioning an im- 
mediate Pattcrson-Liston return fight 
should be suspended from the WBA. 

The World Boxing Association per- 
haps should be excused its flamboyant 
attempts to get prestige and publicity. 
But wc do wish it would stop opposing 
fights. Apparently the WBA. because of 
what happened in Chicago last Septem- 
ber. wants Floyd Patterson to start all 
over to prove that he is a valid challenger. 

We recognize that the return-match 
clause is sometimes abused, and wc cer- 
tainly do not feel it should be applied to 
all fights. But just as certainly we feel it 
is a valid and just device when applied to 
the heavyweight championship. A man 
like Patterson, who held boxing's most 
important crown for five of the last six 
years, deserves an immediate chance to 
regain it. 

What the WBA should be seeking is 
a quick rematch between Patterson and 
Liston. Then, should Liston win again, 
Patterson would indeed need to go out 
and prove himself. But the events of two 
minutes and six seconds should not spell 
oblivion for any champion, no matter 
how poor his showing. There are tens of 
thousands of us who couldn't quite be- 
lieve our eyes in Chicago. Wc deserve a 
rematch, too. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Art Aragon, ex-lighter: "Now that 1 
am a bail bondsman. I make less money 


but keep more. A fighter should be taxed 
out of every fight, not at the end of a 
year. When he gets a couple of Si, 000 
bills he thinks he's rich. A couple of 
Cadillacs and a half dozen dolls arc par 
for his course. When time comes to pay 
his tax he doesn't have a dime.” 

• Gene Collins, motorcycle enthusiast 
and dancer with the National Ballet . 
troupe: "This really is tougher than rid- 
ing a motorcycle. We work harder than 
any football player, trackman or even a 
truckdriver.” 

• Tom Scalzo, an Arcadia, Calif, bowl- 
ing proprietor, who has rolled three per- 
fect games: "A 300 game in bowling is 
the hardest of all sports feats. Nothing 
can compare with the mental and physi- 
cal strain of rolling that 12th, payoff 
ball. You wonder why the ball quivers in 
your hand, and, believe me. it does." 

• Stirling Moss, racing champion, re- 
cuperating from a crash of eight months 
ago and after two operations from re- 
sults of that crash: "I have the will to get 
fit. but I have not the will to win — yet. 
I'll know when that comes: perhaps to- 
morrow, next year, or never." 

MARINE STATUS 

Rolls-Royce is a synonym for perfec- 
tion. Famed for its production of "The 
Best Car in the World." the company 
now does 80' ; of its business in aerojet 
engines. In fact, over 50 r J of the free 
world's jet or propjet airliners are pow- 
ered by Rolls-Royce engines. In 1929 the 
Rolls-Royce R acro-enginc was devel- 
oped, giving an unbelievable one hp for 
each 0.7 pounds of weight, and it was the 
R engine that set land and water world 
speed records in the Campbell Bluebirds. 
Now Rolls-Royce has decided to enter 
the marine field in earnest, adding a 
petrol engine to their marine diesels. By 
adapting their 8-cylindcr V8 aluminum 
automobile engine they have made 850 
pounds produce 250 shaft horsepower in 
the typical silent, vibration-free Rolls- 
Royce manner. After careful study the 
company selected Gray Marineas its U.S. 
representative. Gray Marine has 20 dis- 
tributors, 70 dealers and some 500 serv- 


ice stations which will all be trained and 
equipped for handling the new engine 
with the customary cummerbund service 
due an aristocrat. Gray Marine also pro- 
duces its own 280-hp engine weighing 
925 pounds, but its only advantage over 
the rival import will be price. However, 
along with the additional cost for his 
silent companion below decks, the Rolls- 
Royce purchaser also gets a plaque for 
prominent display on his boat. It reads, 
"Powered by Rolls-Royce.” 

HARVEY'S DECLINE 

The New York Rangers of the National 
Hockey League arc trying to sell or trade 
their veteran defensive star, Doug Har- 
vey, one of the best players in hockey 
history, who last year coached and played 
so brilliantly that he led the Rangers into 
the Stanley Cup playoffs. Harvey quit as 
coach this season and wanted to quit as 
a player, but the Rangers persuaded him 
to slay on as a player by giving him a 
S30.000 contract, granting him the privi- 
lege of skipping practice sessions and 
paying for his between-game trips to his 
home in Montreal. The Rangers' gener- 
osity has backfired. Harvey's play has 
been ragged, and teammates and fans 
are complaining about the special treat- 
ment being accorded him. 

FORD IN MONTE CARLO 

Not so long ago a sort of idealistic cur- 
tain separated Detroit and the auto man- 
ufacturers of Europe. Detroit built size 
and comfort and ignored racing. Europe 
built surefooted handling and went rac- 
ing at the drop of a sparkplug. An Amer- 
ican cult growing up around the Euro- 
pean imports snooted at "Detroit iron.” 
Detroit snooted right back at "funny 
little foreign cars." 

Now limes have changed. This week 
in a magnificently florid but, nonethe- 
less. significant speech in Monte Carlo. 
Benson Ford, vice-president of the Ford 
Motor Co., said, "We Americans arc 
beginning once again to hearken to the 
deep, full-throated music of a fine-tuned 
engine pouring it on, the whine of the 
gearbox, the squeal of hot rubber on as- 
phalt. We are looking under the hoods 
and under the sheet metal and demand- 
ing more and more the attributes of the 
great coursing cars of Europe." 

Five years ago such a declaration by 
an American automaker would have 
been unbelievable. But as this magazine 
revealed in November, Ford has under- 
taken a massive new program in sport 
events. This month it will put the first 
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This Motorola console has 
a beautiful wood cabinet, 
hand-wired chassis and 
features you'd expect 
in a higher priced set 

If you've shopped around for a 
TV lately, all the good things 
that come with this set at this 
price are likely to amaze >ou. 

The Danish style cabinet, for 
instance, is made of genuine Ma- 
hogany veneers and select hard- 
wood solids hand-rubbed to a 
soft oiled finish. Something hard 


to find in brand name TV at 
anywhere near the price. 

And the value in this set isn't 
in the cabinet alone: There's 
a lighted channel indicator: 
Motorola's finest 'hand- wired 
chassis, precision-crafted with 
modern hand and dip soldering 
for long life: a ( ustom-Matic 
Tuner minimizes the fuss of line 
tuning when changing channels, 
and a Golden Tube Sentry * Unit 
limits warm-up power surge, a 
recognized cause of tube failure 
- good features that have made 
Motorola ' TV' famous for relia- 
bility and performance for years. 


This, and a full year guarantee" 
on every tube and part. 

If you've been passing up line- 
furniture TV because you thought 
it was too expensive, stop by 
your Motorola dealer's and ask 
to see this model 23K87M. You'll 
think it's worth more than the 
manufacturer's suggested list 
price of S269.95.* (optional 
with dealers, slightly higher in 
some areas). 

“ MOTOROLA 




On TV see the world’s greatest golfers 
play the world’s greatest courses! 


11 new matches-Starting Jan. 20-Every Sunday-NBC-TV in color 


• Watch as 22 outstanding pros arc 
challenged by 1 1 of the world's most 
famous and difficult courses. 

• Gene Sarazcn and George Rogers 
describe the play and finer points of 
the game. In every program, pros 
demonstrate, in slow motion, helpful 
tips on technique. 

• View local color and customs of 
faraway places from your casychair. 
A different course, a different country 
every week. 


SCHEDULE “SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF” 

PLAYERS 

LOCATION 

BROADCAST 

DATE 

Gene Littler 

Eric Brown 

Gleneagles (Scotland) 

Jan. 20 

Dow Finsterwald 

Peter Alliss 

Tryall (Jamaica. B.W 1.) 

Jan. 27 

Dave Ragan. Jr. 

Celestino Tugot 

Wack-Wack (Philippines) 

Feb. 3 

Art Wall. Jr. 

Stan Leonard 

Royal Quebec (Canada) 

Feb. 10 

Doug Sanders 

Arne Werkell 

Halmstad (Sweden) 

Feb. 17 

Jack Nicklaus 

Sam Snead 

Pebble Beach (California) 

Feb. 24 

Byron Nelson 

Gerry de Wit 

Hague (Holland) 

Mar. 3 

Phil Rodgers 

Frank Phillips 

Royal Singapore (Singapore) 

Mar. 10 

Bill Casper. Jr. 

Harry Bradshaw 

Portmarnock (Ireland) 

Mar. 17 

Bob Goalby 

Bob Charles 

Paraparaumu Beach (New Zealand! 

Mar. 24 

Bob Rosburg 

Roberto De Vicenzo 

Los Leones (Chile) 

Mar. 31 


&HELU SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

STARTS SUNDAY, JAN. 20, NBC-TV, 4 PM EST, 3 PM CST, 2 PM MST, 4 PM PST. 

Also to be seen on CTV Network in Canada 




SCORECARD ..mllnutd 

American factory team into the noted 
Monte Carlo Rally. 

Benson Ford went on to say, “It is 
largely as a result of European concepts 
that the American industry has been 
able to remain profitable . . . and hold 
the price line. . . . The American buy- 
er is demanding performance and han- 
dling in an increasingly louder voice. 
He has learned about them following 
the sports-page accounts of road races 
and rallies first in Europe and then in 
the United States. This growing preoccu- 
pation with driving for sport and for 
pleasure has pumped new life into the 
U.S. automobile market. We have passed 
through the winter of our automotive 
discontent, when Americans seemed to 
lose interest in style and performance in 
automobiles.’* 

UP THE JET STREAM 

Salmon, when alive, like to swim up- 
stream to spawn. When caught, their 
struggles usually subside, on the table or 
in a can. This is the tale of a poor salmon 
taken in a river in Scotland and rushed 
air express as a Christmas present from 
M. Macleod & Co. of Glasgow, to John 
Menzies. president of Parrott & Co.. 
wholesale liquor dealers in San Fran- 
cisco. The salmon arrived over San Fran- 
cisco the day after shipment, right on 
schedule but, because of fog. the plane 
couldn't land. Fish and plane were di- 
verted to Las Vegas, and the fish re- 
mained aboard when the plane headed 
for the completion of its flight in Hono- 
lulu. There the salmon was taken off and 
sent on the first plane straight back to 
San Francisco. Fog again. The weary 
salmon once more went to Las Vegas, but 
before nightfall he was off again to Seat- 
tle. Finally, 9 days and 1 2,000 miles after 
leaving home, the flying Scot reached 
San Francisco. 

By this time, alas, the salmon was 
not only too late but too pungent for 
Christmas dinner. 

SHREWD BUBAS 

Last week before the Duke-Princeton 
basketball game, the Tigers’ coach. Bill 
van Breda Kolff, was chatting with the 
Blue Devil star, Art Heyman, an old 
friend. Heyman allowed as how it would 
be nice if Princeton would guard him 
man to man, instead of using a zone de- 
fense. Van Breda Kolff said that would 
be all right with him if Duke would de- 
fense the Tigers and their sophomore 


star. Bill Bradley, the same way. Fine, 
promised Heyman. and the bargain was 
struck. 

Unfortunately for Bill van Breda 
Kolff. Art Heyman does not coach 
Duke. Vic Bubas does, and Bubas threw 
up a four-man zone with the extra man 
assigned to harass Bradley. The surprised 
and irritated Princetonians fell behind 
42 28 in the first half, and though 
they rallied later, they were unable to 
pull the game out. A chagrined Van 
Breda Kolff snorted, “Duke is good 
enough to use man-to-man and they 
try this stuff." 

Bubas said nothing and kept on think- 
ing. The next night in Greensboro, where 
Duke was playing Wake Forest, he asked 
for a measurement of the south goal at 
half time. It just didn't look right to him. 
The basket proved to be three inches low. 
After it was reset at its proper height, the 
Duke shooters hit 24 of 37 shots for a 
64.9 percentage and rolled to a 113-87 
victory. 

Moral: don't mess with Bubas. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• The Mahi Shrine, sponsor of the 
North-South college football games in 
Miami, may have sponsored its last one 
on December 22. Only 16,952 turned out 
in the Orange Bowl, and many of those 
were kids admitted free or for 25c. It 
was the smallest crowd in the history of 
the event, though the weather was ideal 
and the game excellent, the South win- 
ning 15-14. with a touchdown in the last 
37 seconds. Only the television receipts 
of S25.000 assured the Shrine's fund for 
crip pled children a profit. 

• Insiders now insist that Wilhur Johns, 
UCLA athletic director, will be moved 
upstairs to a job created for him. and 
Billy Barnes will take over as athletic 
director. 

• A year hence when Oregon and San 
Jose State meet in football at Eugene, the 
opposing quarterbacks probably will be 
the Berry Brothers — Bob who will play 
for the Webfoots and Ken for the Spar- 
tans. They arc the sons of Bob Berry 
Sr., who has coached Willow Glen High 
of San Jose to 42 consecutive victories. 
Both boys had a hand in fashioning that 
string. 

• Utah State's John Ralston has been 
talking with President Wallace Sterling 
and Athletic Director Al Masters of 
Stanford about coaching there. 

• Montreal Canadicn scouts are shadow- 
ing Jack Lectch, 6-foot, 180-pound Bos- 
ton College forward, one of the stars of 


Boston’s victory in the ECAC tourna- 
ment in Madison Square Garden. Lectch, 
while interested in a pro hockey career, 
must do his military service and would 
like to try for the 1964 Olympic hockey- 
team. 

ONLY GAME IN TOWN 

Like the pretty girl's plain sister, a news- 
paper editor in New York's suburban 
Westchester County docs not normally 
get much attention. But it's something 
else when all the big-time, big-city pa- 
pers are closed up because of a strike. 
Last week Guido Cribari, sports editor 
and columnist for the 10-paper Macy- 
Westchester chain suddenly found him- 
self the object of an amazing amount of 
attention and endearment. 

Since the New York dailies were 
closed he has been besieged by mail, by 
phone, by telegram at all hours of the 
day. He gets beautifully written copy 
for his column (probably turned out by 
top newspapermen trying to hustle eat- 
ing money while the papers are closed). 
Restaurants call him. flatter him. beg 
him. Just one line in Guido's column, 
mentioning that Chuck Linebacker and 
Lefty Dingbat had dinner at so-and-so’s 



the other pccyem. Press agents and pub- 
lic relations men vie for his lime. Top 
Hollywood agents arc after him Tor a 
plug. If you can't get a line in New York, 
Westchester has to do. 

“Mr. Cribari," began one agent. "I’ll 
be frank with you. Today you're the 
most important man in the world." He 
was one guy who got his line in West- 
chester. end 
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JANUARY 7, 1963 


THE PACKERS, YES! 

The furious perfectionists from Green Bay proved their superiority over the New York Giants 
on a frozen field as they won the championship for the second straight year by TEX MAULE 


T hey came bundled in parkas and greatcoats and 
blankets and most of the 64,892 of them yelled "Boat 
Green Bay!" through the gelid afternoon. But in the end, 
making their way through the early dark and the swirl- 
ing wind to the subway, they accepted a sad truth: this 
was still not the year. 

For the truth, to New Yorkers, was just as bitter as the 
weather and just as evident: the Green Bay Packers are 
a better football team than the New York Giants. They 
won the NFL championship on a field better suited to 
ice hockey than to football. The atrocious conditions, 
however, had nothing much to do with the 16-7 score. 
In balmier weather the Packers might have won by a far 
healthier margin. 

This is not to take anything away from the Giants. 
Shortly after the game had ended, Kyle Rote, the Giant 
offensive back field coach who last year was New York's 
flanker back, said sadly, "I never before saw a team that 
tried so hard and lost.” 

He was right. This Giant team played superb football, 
but it made three mistakes. The first, an intercepted 
pass, almost resulted in a field goal. The next, a fumble 
in the second quarter, eventually led to the Packers' only 
touchdown of the ball game, a beautiful run by Full- 
back Jim Taylor, who stepped over and through a clutter 
of Giants to score from the seven standing up. Another 
fumble in the third quarter was converted by the Packers 
into a field goal. Green Bay, of course, played superb 
football, too, and it was guilty of only one egregious 
error— a blocked kick that gave the Giants their lone 
score of the day. 

The two teams entered the game with oddly different 


attitudes. The Giants, still sensitive to the humiliation of 
their 37-0 defeat in Green Bay last year, played with fiery 
determination. The Packers, who went through the last 
three weeks of the season a tired, sleepwalking team, 
only began to come alive in the last four workouts before 
the championship game. But by the time they took the 
bus from the Hotel Manhattan to Yankee Stadium for 
the showdown, they were imbued with a furious profes- 
sional determination to prove that the licking they had 
given the Giants a year ago was no fluke. 

"We're a better ball club," said Hank Gremminger, 
one of the Packer safety men. "Look. It's cold as hell 
here right now. But my hands are sweating. I guess I'm 
like the rest of the guys. We're better. We’ll show them. 
We're tired of reading about how they had an off day 
against us. 1 hope they have a real good day today." 

The Giants did have a good day. Both teams were 
meticulously scouted. Long before the kickoff, Phil 
Bcngtson, the defensive coach of the Packers, had a clear 
picture of the pattern of Quarterback Y. A. Tittle's play- 
calling. So, for that matter, did the Giant defensive 
coaches have a good idea of the plays Bart Starr likes to 
use under all conceivable circumstances. 

The night before the game Bengtson, a tall, slim, dark 
man who is the genius of the Packer defense and who calls 
all the Packer defensive alignments from the sidelines, 
went over Tittle's preferences. The scene was Head 
Coach Vince Lombardi's “Five Thirty Club," which is 
not so much a club as an informal gathering of Packer 
friends, assistant coaches and wives for a convivial hour 
before dinner in Lombardi's hotel suite when the team 
is traveling. Quietly, under the hum of conversation, 
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Uncoiling like a steel spring. Green Bay's incomparable fullback. Jim 
Taylor, begins one of the jolting runs that animated the Packer offense 
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Running with intercepted Giant pass. 


PACKERS, YES! < •mUtwed 

Bcngtson said, “Tittle likes to throw on 
first down on the first series he calls. 
If the game is even, on the series after the 
first one. he is more apt to run. If he 
calls a running play and it gains, say, six 
or seven yards, he likes to come back 
with exactly the same play. If the first 
running play doesn't gain, you figure the 
first call a run. the next two passes. 

“If he's got third and long yardage for 
a first down, he's more likely to throw 
to Frank Gifford or Joe Walton than he 
is to Del Shofner. He likes Shofner for 
the bomb — the long pass for a touch- 
down.” 

He stopped for a moment to collect 
his thoughts. 

“Alex Webster's caught what? Forty- 
seven passes this year? And gained about 
470 yards. That's because Tittle likes to 
keep him for a safety valve. He always 
knows where Webster will be. He'll keep 
Phil King in to block for him, then if 
everyone is covered, he'll look for Web- 
ster for the outlet. He hits Webster short 
behind the line. Shofner has caught only 
six more passes than Webster, but I’ll 
bet he’s gained twice as many yards, 
because Y.A. hits him deep.” (Shof- 
ner caught 53 passes during the past sea- 
son, gained 1,133 yards; and Webster 


did, in fact, catch 47, but gained only 
477 yards.) 

"He uses Webster for the tough yards, 
say, third and three or four,” Bengtson 
went on. "We know that. It helps to 
know.” 

The Green Bay offense, just as care- 
fully planned, was changed radically by 
the weather. Bart Starr, who must surely 
be the most underrated quarterback in 
football, had looked forward to a wide- 
open, gambling game. "We were toocau- 
tious late in the season,” he said, aft- 
er Green Bay had won. “But this is 
the one you point for all the way. In this 
one you should throw caution to the 
winds and go for the big one every time 
you think it's there. But you couldn't 
in this weather. They didn't have any 
surprises for us early in the game. They 
blitzed a lot in the beginning, but every- 
one has blitzed a lot since the Thanks- 
giving Day game in Detroit and we were 
looking for it and wc picked it up real 
good. But you couldn't take chances in 
that wind. You couldn't throw long be- 
cause you weren't sure where the ball 
would go. We figured that the reverse, 
with Paul Hornuiig throwing, would go, 
but that's a pretty long pass, too. and 
he had to run most of the lime when wc 
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Bull-strong Ray Nitschke ( 66), voted the most valuable player in the 
game, meets Alex Webster head on to stop New York power attack 






PACKERS, YES! 


called (hat. So the whole pattern of the 
offense was changed by the weather— 
mostly the wind." 

For all the troubles the Packers had 
with the weather, the Giants had more. 
The gusty, fitful winds took away entire- 
ly one of the big guns of the New York 
attack— the long pass from Tittle to Shof- 
ncr. Jesse NVh ittenton. the Green Bay 
defensive back who has done so well 
against Shofner in previous games, hurt 
himself early in this game: had Tittle 
been able to throw long, Shofner might 
have been able to get away for a touch- 
down or two. 

“I busted up my ribs in the first quar- 
ter." Whittenton said after the game. 
“King had the ball on a sweep or a 
screen— I don't remember which— and I 
came up and got it in the side. I had 
figured to play Del tight, but after that 
I had to drop off him because I couldn't 
move around as good as usual. I had 
to give him the short one and I'm glad 
they couldn't throw the long one." 

Shofner. as a result, had the best day 
he's had against Whittenton. his room- 
mate when both were with the Los An- 
geles Rams. But it was not a good Shof- 
ner day— five passes caught, none of 
them behind Whittenton, for only 69 
yards. 

Whittenton's injury was one of several 
minor hurts that marked one of the most 
violent or all NFL championship games. 
Taylor, the Packers' wondrous fullback, 
was hit head on so enthusiastically early 
in the first quarter that he bit his tongue 
and for the rest of the game swallowed 
blood. This did not. as w ith less extraor- 
dinary men, curtail Taylor's talent for 
conversation. He is one of the most talk- 
ative as well as one of the most explosive 
backs in the game. 

"He's a lippy guy.” said Tom Scott, 
a Giant linebacker. "He lakes it as a 
personal insult if you tackle him. He 
thinks the guy who hit him has chal- 
lenged him and he just lets you know 
that the next time you try to stop him, 
he's going to make it hurt you." 

Another injury, this one not incurred 
in the game, may have prevented a Pack- 
er touchdown late in the first quarter. 
After the Giants had moved down to the 
Packer 16 on one of their three offen- 


sive penetrations of the Packer 20-yard 
line during the afternoon. Ray Nitschkc, 
coming in hard from his middle-line- 
backer position to harass Tittle, lifted 
an arm and deflected a pass which was 
picked off by Dan Currie, the Packers' 
left linebacker. 

Currie started up field with an open 
route to the Giant goal and a covey of 
blockers. He ran well for some 30 yards, 
then began to stumble and meander like 
a drunken elephant and finally fell on 
the Packer 40-yard line with no enemy 
within shouting distance of him. 

Currie was blocked two months ago 
by Tommy McDonald of the Eagles and 
his left knee was severely damaged. 
When that happened, he lay on the 
ground and alternately cursed McDon- 
ald and howled. "I'm finished!" He was 
not luckily for the Packers— finished. 
But the knee is only good for some 30 
yards of all-out running: after that it 
begins to give way. 

"It started to wobble and I was wear- 
ing ripple-sole shoes and I couldn't keep 
my feel." Currie said. "If it had been a 
warm day and I'd had on cleats. I might 
have made it." 

Green Bay's Nitschke. who recovered 
two fumbles in addition to deflecting 
Tittle's pass and was named the game's 
most valuable player, might have add- 
ed an intercepted pass to his depreda- 
tions on the Giants were it not for the 
cold. In the fourth period, with the Gi- 
ants behind by nine points and driving 
forlornly for a meaningless touchdown. 
Nitschkc dropped back to cover against 
the certain pass in a defense the Packers 
call the four-four walkaway a defense 
designed purely to insure against a long 
throw for a touchdown. He leaped high 
and seemed to have a Tittle pass in his 
hands for an easy interception. Then 
he lost it. "My hands were so numb I 
couldn't feel the ball.” Nitschkc said 
later. "I should have had that one. On 
a warm day I would have." 

One of those small things, seemingly 
of no consequence but which sometimes 
change the complexion of a football 
game, may have affected Nitschkc's play 
on Sunday. Early in the week a story, 
probably apocryphal- certainly nobody 
seems to know where it came from or 


Lone score for Giants was credited to defense when Erich Barnes ( 49) 
blocked Max McGee's punt near goal and Giant rookie Jim Collier (84) 
pounced on the ball, then stretched Into the end zone for touchdown 


PACKERS, YES! it wlinued 


who wrote it — quoted Sam Huff, the 
Giant middle linebacker, as saying that 
Nitschke might, someday, be a pretty 
good middle linebacker if he ever got 
good coaching. Twitted unmercifully by 
his teammates. Nitschke set out to prove 
that he was, indeed, a good man on de- 
fense. He was a better one than Sam 
Huff in this game. 

The Giant offense has not. in two 
championship games, scored on the 
Green Bay defense. The seven points the 
Giants got Sunday were scored by their 
special punt return unit. Erich Barnes, 
a marvelously quick defensive back, 
rushed in from the left side of the Giant 
line to block a kick by Green Bay's Max 
McGee. It was recovered for a touch- 
down by Jim Collier, an anonymous 
member of the club who performs only 
on special units. 

“It was dangerous," Barnes said later. 
“When I go in like that. I’m exposing 
my area to a pass, [Most unlikely, since 
the Packers were punting from deep 
within their own territory.] If I block it. 
I'm golden. If they fake and pass well. 
I'd rather not discuss that possibility. 
It's a judgment thing and you have to 
decide quickly. I saw Lew Carpenter line 
up light and I felt I could go. No one 
touched me. It was that simple. I just 
ran in and blocked it. But I could have 
been burned." If he hadn't charged. New 
York would have gone blank. 

Even so, this game was nothing like the 
37-0 rout last year in Green Bay, “Our 
defensive line." said Roscy Grier, the 
massive Giant tackle, "made a much- 
improved stand because we knew their 
offense the second time around. They 
don’t do anything any different from 
anyone else in the league but they do it 
so well. They execute so much better 
than any club in the league. They'll run 
a play through the same hole four or 
five different ways with that many dif- 
ferent blocking angles. I changed up 
from last year. I used to look at their 
backs and key on them and 1 was chasing 
all around after the fakes. This time I 
concentrated on the linemen in front of 
me and I was in better position. When 
they came back with the counters, all I 
had to do was reach out an arm. When 
Taylor cut back, there we were in a nice 
tight bunch to fall on him." 


Taylor, speaking with difficulty be- 
cause of his cut-up tongue and mouth, 
agreed. He hobbled painfully out of the 
shower in the Green Bay dressing room. 

"This was the toughest," he said. “I 
can't remember getting hit as hard be- 
fore. They came to play,” 

Bill Quinlan, the fine Green Bay de- 
fensive end. thought it was a rough game, 
too. Long after play had ended, he sat 
shivering in front of his locker in the 
dressing room. A well-wisher tenderly 
pulled a bandage from his right shoulder 
while Quinlan, who played with reckless 
abandon, winced and complained. “I 
never played under worse conditions." 
he said. "The wind cut you in two. And 
they came at us all day." The Giants 
had, certainly, come at Quinlan with a 
vengeance. They seemed to be taking a 
leaf from Lombardi's book: "Beat your 
opponent where he is strongest and you 
demoralize him." 

Partly because of the weather and of- 
ten because Coach Allie Sherman and 
his players wanted to prove that they 
could whip the Packers where the Pack- 
ers are best, the Giants ran against the 
right side of the Packer line— Henry 
Jordan at right tackle and Quinlan at 
right end. It was the Giants' misfortune 
that they did not succeed. Jordan and 
Quinlan played heroically, and the Pack- 
er linebackers Nitschke. Currie and 
Bill Forester were, as they have been 
all year, the best in the league. 

Rote pointed that out. “The Packers 
w on because they have a fine offense and 
a great line." he said. "But most of all, 
they have three magnificent linebackers. 
When Tittle seemed to have them safely 
committed in one direction, they still 
were able to adjust and come back to 
break up the play." 

"The backers and the line even made 
Y. A. change his delivery." said Sher- 
man. "They are so tall they obscured 
Tittle's targets and blocked the path of 
the ball. Y. A. had to change to a side- 
arm delivery and that hurt his accuracy." 

After everyone else had gone home, 
Afiie Sherman said his farewell. 

"They gave everything they had," he 
said. "We weren't humiliated. There was 
no humiliation this year." 

There wasn’t. The Giants were good. 
Green Bay simply was better. end 


In the cold, floodlit brilliance of Yankee Stadium, normally impassive 
Packer Coach Vince Lombardi smiles in triumph as his team wins again 
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SPORTSMAN 



‘He called upon himself to 
transmute peril into triumph’ 

‘A genus that had seemed on its way to becoming 
as extinct an American joy as the rumble seat’ 


O n an arctic Saturday afternoon in December 
of this past year the Oregon State football team 
was playing Villanova in the Liberty Bowl in 
Philadelphia, one of the first of the intercollegiate bowl 
games that proliferate around the country at the end of 
each autumn. The game was scarcely five minutes old when 
Oregon State found itself in possession of the ball a mere 
9944/ 100 yards away from the opponent's goal line. At that 
moment Terry Baker, the Oregon State quarterback ( see 
oner), did exactly what he had done whenever his team 
had been in trouble during the three years of his varsity foot- 
ball career. Like a James Bond in shoulder pads, he called 
on himself to transmute imminent peril into triumph. 

Baker — all 6 feet 3 of him, a skinny geometry of knees 
and elbows— loped from the huddle to his quarterback 
station behind the center and bent down to receive the ball. 
The Villanova line tensely crouched to spring on Baker be- 
hind his own goal line for a two-point safety. When the 
ball was snapped, he casually tucked it into the crook of 
his left arm and ambled in long-legged strides across the 
frozen turf toward the sidelines. With the help of some 
furious blocking by his teammates. Baker escaped from the 
grasping arms of two Villanova lacklers, emerged from 
the end zone, shook off another tackier and ran the full 
length of the field for a touchdown. It turned out to be the 
only score of the game and, typically, it was this per- 
formance of Baker's in the face of disaster that brought a 
By ALFRED WRIGHT 6-0 victory to his team. 
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‘The first college football player in all the years 
of the game to be so unanimously decorated' 

‘An amazing athlete ... a tremendous runner 
. . . intelligent . . . and an outstanding leader’ 


Thinking back over the last 12 months, one is impressed 
by the fact that 1962 produced no pioneers of sport, no 
revolutionists. There was no Roger Bannister to demon- 
strate that man is an animal without limitations. There was 
no Jackie Robinson to make a social weapon out of sport. 
There was no Babe Ruth or Red Grange to launch into 
outer space the imaginations of narcissistic youth or earth- 
bound middle age. It was a sporting year that retrenched 
and entrenched the established skills. 

The men of sport w ho left the biggest mark on 1962 were 
the perfectionists. There was Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, the 
40-year-old yachtsman whose passionate devotion to detail 
preserved the America's Cup from the 18th foreign chal- 
lenge (Australian rather than British, for a change) and 
thereby confirmed that in heavyweight yachting the na- 
tion's prestige was still intact (seepage 22). There was Sonny 
Liston, a man of dubious background but indubitable fists, 
who easily and quickly lifted the heavyweight boxing cham- 
pionship from Floyd Patterson's neurotic shoulders. There 
was Maury Wills, the spidery and determined shortstop of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers, who stole 104 bases in a season 
and, in doing so, demonstrated that baseball can still be 
the game of thrilling inches that it was in the days when 
Ty Cobb was wowing Wills's grandparents and their gen- 
eration. There was Bart Starr, the intellectual and im- 
perturbable professional quarterback, who led the apparent- 
ly insuperable Green Bay Packers to their second consecu- 
tive National Football League championship, a summit 

continued 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

from which no one seems likely to dislodge them. And 
finally there was Jim Beatty, the middle-distance genius 
who proved — with a world record in the two miles and 
the world's first sub-four-minute mile indoors — that with 
the right training Americans can win races longer than 
the dashes. 

But 1962 also produced another kind of sportsman, a 
genus that had seemed on its way to becoming as extinct 
an American joy as the rumble scat and the ukulele: name- 
ly. the college football hero. Such was Terry Baker. In an 
era when the celebrated college athlete is turning into a 
special kind of mercenary, living and competing in a culture 
apart from that of the ordinary undergraduate, it is fitting 
that Baker, a throwback to an epoch in which the likes 
of Barry Wood and Bvron (Whizzer) White inspired the 
undergraduates at Harvard and Colorado, should emerge 
from a bucolic campus deep in the forests of the Northwest, 
where the simple verities of small-town American life are 
still held in high esteem. 

As a climax to the regular l%2 season, when Baker 
broke virtually every important Oregon State football rec- 
ord and led the nation in individual offense, he guided 
his team to a last-minute, comc-from-bchind 20-17 vic- 
tory over the University of Oregon, State's traditional rival. 
After the final gun. Baker's teammates hoisted him to their 
shoulders and carried him off the field in triumph, almost 
as if he were a coach. "In all my years of football." said 
Tommy Prothro, the 42-year-old head coach of football at 
Oregon State. "1 have never seen the players do that to 
one of their teammates." 

One morning some 10 days later Dr. James Jensen, the 
president of Oregon State, was looking out the window of 
his office, watching the students who were hurrying this 
way and that across the sylvan campus. "Look at them." 
he said to a visitor. "They Ye a quiet, very well-behaved 
group, and they don't demonstrate the way students do on 
many campuses. On the Monday morning after the Oregon 
game — we call it the civil war — they were going to their 
classes just as they are today. But there was a difference, 
because they were all so proud of Terry. He's one of them 
in every way. That's because Terry is always the first to 
realize he is just one of a group." 

Approximately 1 5.000 young Americans win a varsity let- 
ter playing intercollegiate football each fall. Of these, about 
three dozen are named to at least one of the most widely 
recognized All-America selections. Baker was named to all 
of them (see box page 21). Eight players who arc in their 
senior year are given S500 scholarships for postgraduate 
work because they are considered the outstanding scholar- 
athletes by the National Football Foundation and Hall of 
Fame. One wins the Maxwell Award and one wins the 
Heisman Award, each of which is its donor's designation of 
the best college football player of the year. Baker won all of 
these honors this past fall and is the first football player 
in all the years of the game to be so unanimously decorated. 

Naturally enough, he was the first draft choice of the 
pros when the college players were put on the block in De- 
cember. Although the Los Angeles Rams, who chose him, 
already had three quarterbacks on their squad, they had a 



simple explanation for why they selected Terry. “Baker is 
so outstanding we couldn't afford not to take him," said 
Elroy Hirsch. the Rams' general manager. 

But Terry Baker's 1962 achievements went well beyond 
football. Last winter and spring he played guard superbly 
on Oregon State's fine basketball team and helped drive it 
to the semifinals of the NCAA western regional champion- 
ships. After the tournament was over, he was selected as 
one of the two best guards in the western region. 

Throughout the college year of 1961-62 Baker also served 
as president of the Oregon State chapter of his Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity, and during the summer he was chosen as 
the outstanding undergraduate in the national fraternity. 
Meanwhile, Baker was majoring in mechanical engineer- 
ing. one of the most demanding courses in the Oregon State 
curriculum. In it he maintained a grade average of 3.04, 
which is between a B and an A and not far short of Phi 
Beta Kappa standards. 

A few days after the final football game against Oregon. 
Baker flew across the country to New York City to accept 
some of the cornucopia of awards awaiting him at banquets 
and television shows and do a bit of twisting at a nightclub 
called the Roundtable. After six frantic days he flew back 
to Corvallis on a Friday night, arriving in time for a late- 
afternoon football practice in preparation for the Liberty 
Bowl. For the next five days he practiced more football 
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Scholar Terry Boher unities in library with his best girl, Marilyn Dm is, 
do unit ter of a wealthy southern California industrialist. 

while studying for and taking his final exams for the fall 
semester. On Thursday, Dec. 13. he flew to Philadelphia 
with the team for the Liberty Bowl game, which was played 
on Saturday afternoon. That night he flew back to Port- 
land. drove the 90 miles to Corvallis with his mother and 
brothers, arriving in time for some Sunday basketball prac- 
tice. his first of the season. The following Wednesday he 
flew all day with the basketball team to Lexington. Ky. 
for the University of Kentucky Invitational Tournament, 
and on Friday night he played his first basketball game of 
the season against West Virginia. Oregon State lost that 
game 70 65. but Baker's 15 points led State's scoring. The 
next night his 14 points fired the team to a 61 55 victory- 
over Iowa, and Baker was voted one of the two best guards 
in the tournament. 

Through no fault Of Baker's, the superlatives fly so thick 
and fast around his long, narrow, crew-cropped head that 
they tend to become worn and tedious. Hence, it is a pleas- 
ant discovery to learn that Terry Baker is an exceptionally 
warm and personable young man. full of the uncertainties 
of everyday youth, anxious to please and apparently grate- 
ful for small favors. 

Above all, Baker is a 190-pound bundle of curiosity. 


There is a pleasant, unhurried boyishness in the way he 
talks, but. inside their deep sockets, his light gray eyes are 
always darting back and forth, searching and probing for 
the answers he doesn't always get. "He'll ask you more 
questions than you can ever ask him. - ' is the first thing a 
reporter is told before he meets Baker. "I'll never forget." 
recalls John Eggers. the Oregon State publicist who has 
done so much to project Baker's reputation beyond the 
confines of the Northwest, "the first time I had to inter- 
view Terry when he was a freshman. I'd hardly had lime 
to ask him where he was born and how old he was before 
he started firing questions at me. He wanted to know all 
about my job. how | did my work, how much time it took, 
everything. He was interviewing me." 

There was nothing in Baker's background that foretold 
the kind of young man he would turn out to be. His father. 
Max Baker, and his mother, the former Laura White, 
both came from the iron-range country of northern Min- 
nesota. and when Terry Wayne Baker was born on May 
5. 1941 the family was living on a small farm outside Pine 
River. Max Baker had been an athlete of sorts in high 
school, but even in the backwaters of Minnesota he in- 
spired no headlines. 

There was a thin strain of Indian blood in Baker's veins, 
a fact that stuck in young Terry's spongc/rke brain. When 
Baker enrolled at Oregon State he listed his nationality as 
"Indian," but the entry went unnoticed until a few weeks 
ago when its revelation caused a small swivet among some 
of his coaches and friends. Asked about it. Baker looked 
dumfounded. "Gee. did I do that?" he asked. "Well it's 
true my dad's family does have a little Indian blood, but 
it's nothing much. I must have just put it down as a gag." 

When Baker was only 9 months old, the family, which 
included two older brothers— Richard and Gary, now 28 
and 23 respectively — moved to Santa Monica. Calif, and a 
couple of years later moved again to Portland, Ore. Soon 
after the war was over Max Baker left home for good, and 
after Laura Baker divorced him in 1948 he was scarcely 
heard from again. 

In fact. Terry saw his father for the first time in many 
years during the half time of a football game against Wash- 
ington State in I960. As Terry was leaving the field a man 
came down from the stands to speak to him. The conversa- 
tion between father and son was brief and abrupt. During 
the second half Baker's performance on the field fell well 
below par, and Coach Prothro removed him from the 
game, not realizing what might have been bothering (he 
boy. A year ago last Christmas. Terry received a watch 
from his father in the mail, but after thinking it over he 
returned it. “I thought it would have been better if he had 
spent the money on us when we really needed it." Baker 
explained later with characteristic frankness. "When I was 
8 l nearly died from a ruptured appendix, and my mother 
had to take care of all the medical expenses without any 
help from my father. I wanted him to know now how I 
fell toward him." 

Laura Baker, a small, slight lady of 47 with reddish hair, 
supported her sons by working first in one of Portland's 
large chain stores, then for the Owl Drug Co. and finally. 

continued 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR continued 


since 1955. for Sears, Roebuck. Richard, ihe oldest boy, 
was on the scholarly side. He became an electronics engi- 
neer and is now taking a master’s degree in mathematics. As 
introverted and shy as Terry is extroverted and gregarious. 
Richard had an important effect on his youngest brother. 
"It was Richard who got Terry to do his homework,” Mrs. 
Baker says. "Terry would always listen to him." 

Gary and Terry, only two years apart, were inseparable 
and spent most of their spare time playing games at Penin- 
sula Park, near the family's neat, white, three-room frame 
bungalow in north Portland. Gary preceded Terry to Ore- 
gon State, where he played varsity baseball, and after a 
brief fling at minor league ball in Raleigh. N.C. and Santa 
Barbara he has recently married and settled dow n to a busi- 
ness career in Portland. 

All through his 12 years at the Ockley Green grade 
school and Jefferson High School, schools which 27 years 
earlier had produced Stanford All-America Bobby Gray- 
son. young Baker was full of promise. "I remember the 
first time Terry ever played in a varsity basketball game 
in high school." brother Gary reminisces. "I was a senior 
and Terry was a sophomore. We were playing Lincoln 
High, and our regular guard, Ron Langos, fouled out. 
Terry replaced him. and the game went into sudden-death 
overtime. 1 came down the court with the ball and was 
just about set to shoot when I saw Terry and passed over 
to him. He shot with about three guys hanging on him, 
and the ball went in the basket. It was the first lime he 
ever played in a varsity sport at Jefferson. It was his first 
shot and his first basket, and it won the game. 


F rom that point on Terry never stopped. He just 
kept right on going — into baseball and then into 
football. He was a great competitor. Terry has a 
touch. He can do things out there. He can visualize things 
that other players can’t. He thinks a lot quicker than the 
average person." 

Gary Baker particularly remembers how hard his brother 
Terry used to work for perfection. "He didn't just go over 
there to Peninsula Park for exercise, you know. He would 
work on one specific thing every weekend. He'd master it 
and then he’d go on to something else. He actually used to 
have a system worked out. He would try to master one 
thing a week. At the end of the year he would have mas- 
tered 52 things. 

"Take his left-handed hook shot. He'd work on it the 
entire weekend. He'd get it down good, and then he'd go 
on to something else." 

Thanks in large part to Terry Baker. Jefferson High 
School dominated adolescent athletics in the state of Ore- 
gon. Baker was all-city and all-state in football, basketball 
and baseball in his senior year at Jefferson, and the school 
won the city title in all three sports, the state title in two. 
"Every major West Coast college, most of the Ivy League 
and at least three Southwest Conference schools were after 
Terry," says Tom DeSylvia, the Jefferson football coach, 
who was as close to Baker as any of his elders. "Every time 
I looked up, there was another college coach coming down 


the hall wanting me to get Terry out of class so he could 
talk to him, I had more free dinners in Terry's senior year 
than I've had in any other 10 years. Pepper Rodgers, of the 
Air Force Academy, was around so much I thought he was 
one of our staff." 


I n the end. however, it was Amory (Slats) Gill, who 
has been the Oregon State basketball coach for 35 
years, who persuaded Baker to enroll at Corvallis. 
"His brother Gary was in school here by then." Gill re- 
calls, "and that was an influence. Terry had always been a 
believer in our basketball program, since he'd been coming 
to games here for three years. He wanted engineering, and 
that was available here. I think he was impressed, too, with 
our approach. When I told him I couldn't promise him a 
starting spot, that he'd have to come out and earn it, Terry 
said. 'You know the trouble with you, coach? You're too 
honest.' 

"I remember saying then, before I ever knew he'd make 
it in college athletics, that he was the most personable high 
school senior I had ever met." 

Coach Prothro and the Oregon State football depart- 
ment weren't too impressed with Baker as a prospect, how- 
ever. "I wasn't too sure he liked contact," Prothro has since 
explained, "although I had to change my mind after watch- 
ing Terry play in a high school all-star game the summer 
before he entered college.” In those days Prothro taught 
the head-banging single-wing football he had learned as an 
assistant to Red Sanders at Vanderbilt and UCLA, and 
what he wanted was rough, tough blockers and runners 
rather than deft and artful T quarterbacks. "Terry had nev- 
er run with the ball before he came here," Prothro observes 
as he looks back on the situation. "Everyone told him he 
couldn't play single wing — everyone but us, that is. We 
told him he could. At first he didn't believe us, and he didn't 
play freshman football." 

Instead, Baker decided to concentrate on basketball in 
his freshman year. He was the team's high scorer with an 
average of 17.8 points per game. That spring he went out 
for baseball. "It was the worst spring we ever had,” Baker 
remembers. "It rained all the time and wc couldn't get a 
game in. About halfway through the season, spring football 
practice began, so I decided to give it a try." 

"After the first three days that Terry was out for football 
that spring," Slats Gill recalls, “I asked the coaches about 
him. They said no he wouldn't make it. Three days later 
they said yes." 

During Baker’s sophomore year, when he alternated with 
a well-proven senior at the unfamiliar position of single- 
wing tailback, he set a new Oregon State record for total 
offense — about half of it running and half passing — and 
finished sixth among major college players throughout the 
entire U.S. It was then that Coach Prothro decided to con- 
vert to T-formation football to take full advantage of 
Baker's unusual talents. 

The conversion was not an instant success. Baker's statis- 
tical table ceased to escalate as Oregon State plodded and 
stumbled through a humdrum 5-5 season. "Wc had no 
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other quarterback.” says Prothro. “so we couldn't risk 
letting Terry run with the ball as much as we would have 
liked. Without the threat of the option, he wasn't as ef- 
fective as he could have been." Nonetheless, Baker's total 
offensive yardage of 1.230 placed him I Ith in the national 
rankings. 

The basketball season was a partial palliative. With a 
7-foot sophomore named Mel Counts to dip the ball into 
the basket. Oregon State became one of the best teams in 
the Far West, and Baker was the spark that urged it on. 
"It's his passing, his maneuverability and the way he directs 
our offense that are his strong points.” says John Eggars. 
"We call him our quarterback. Counts clears the ball off 
the backboards, passes it right to Baker, and Terry takes it 
down the court. He's not a good outside shot, but he’s a 
great playmaker. and he drives in under the basket very 
well. He's the kind of player who can make a college team 
go. and he always comes up with the big play when you 
need it.” 

One of Baker's most remarkable attributes is the speed 
with which he can adapt from football to basketball, a pro- 
cess that generally takes an athlete as long as three weeks 
because of the completely different set of leg muscles that 
are required for the game. Baker, as he proved after the 
Liberty Bowl game, can make the switch in a week or less. 

Still, it is football that Baker plays best. During this 
past season, when he passed for a total of 1,738 yards and 
ran for another 538. his total offensive record beat the 
runner-up. Eldon Fortic of Brigham Young, by the length 
of more than three football fields. 

"I couldn't have done it." Baker said generously, “with- 
out Vern Burke, our new left end. He was one of the best 
ends in the nation— had the most receptions for the most 
yards. They used to call us the B-B Boys. You ought to sec 
him. He stands 6 feet 4 and weighs 225." 

Because Oregon State this year had two sophomore quar- 
terbacks who were capable of relieving Baker. Coach Pro- 
thro designed most of his plays as roll-outs in w hich Baker 


might cither pass or run. and opponents could never be 
sure which he would do. As it turned out. the substitutes 
weren't needed, for Baker is an amazingly durable athlete 
with legs like a six-day bicycle rider. "From the waist up 
he looks like a literary student." Coach Prothro once said, 
“but he has the perfect build for football." When Baker is 
carrying the ball, unlike most T quarterbacks, he never 
hesitates to barrel into the most awesome tangle of bodies 
if it will get him a few extra yards. Yet his only injury in 
three years of play was a slight bruise on the point of his 
right shoulder in that final cliffhanger against Oregon. 

The Los Angeles Rams* scouting report gave Baker the 
highest rating there is for a college prospect. One of their 
scouts put it this w ay. “An amazing athlete, excellent passer 
either short or long. Throws well under pressure, concen- 
trating on the receiver rather than the rush. A tremen- 
dous runner whose speed has improved with his passing 
each year. Very intelligent, very good signal-caller and an 
outstanding leader." 

The future for Terry Baker is full of exciting promise. 
As a professional football player he will have plenty of 
money for the first time in his life, and he intends to use 
part of it to retire his mother to a life of leisure. With his 
excellent scholastic record as an undergraduate, he is all 
but assured of getting into any postgraduate school he 
should choose. 

"I don't intend to stay in football all my life,” he said to 
a friend the other day. “I look at pro football as a means to 
an end. I'm definitely going to graduate school to study 
either medicine or business, but I haven't decided which. 
What do you think I ought to do? I sat next to Attorney 
General Kennedy at the Hcisman Award dinner and talked 
to him for almost three hours, and he said he thought I 
ought to go to Harvard Business School. That's the best, 
isn’t it? I think maybe that's what I ought to do. What do 
you think?" 

Among all his other considerations. Baker can't rule out 
entirely the one of marriage. "Do you remember the girl I 
was going out with when I saw you last year?" he asked dur- 
ing his visit to New York a few weeks ago. A big happy 
grin crossed his face, and he said. "Well. I'm still going 
with her.” 

The girl’s name is Marilyn Davis, and she is an Oregon 
State sophomore, aged 19, w hose father operates a success- 
ful paper box factory in Long Beach. Calif, and lives with 
his family in the posh Corona Del Mar neighborhood of 
Newport Beach. There arc those who think Marilyn's 
father would like to have Baker come into business with 
him as a son-in-law, and perhaps that might be in the 
future, although Baker is not likely to be anyone's man 
but his own. 

Coach Prothro. who is now as close to Baker as any of 
the older men w ho have been a part of his life, best summed 
up the feeling that most people have about his star back. 
“I'd probably have never known him if he hadn’t been a 
football player." Prothro said, "but if he hadn't been a 
football player and I'd known him. I'd still think he was 
one of the most unusual boys I'd ever known — if not the 
most unusual." end 
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Vintage Year for 
Champions 





In 1962 the races were mainly to the swift — the Yankees , the Celtics , Bill 
Hartack at the Derby. Often the margin was slim , as when Skipper Bus 
Mosbacher took ‘ Weatherly ’ {left) around the first buoy in the America's 
Cup and found ‘ Gretel the Australian challenger , within striking distance. 
It was even tighter as Willie Mays of the San Francisco Giants lashed out 
{next page) to help win a melodramatic pennant playoff against the Dodgers 
— and tighter still when the Giants lost in the subsequent seven-game World 
Series. On succeeding pages are some of the champions — and the gallant 
runners-up who helped create the other decisive moments in sport in 1962 
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CHAMPIONS 


‘Australians everywhere stand 10 feet talf 



"GRETEL" SKIPPER JOCK STUR ROCK. OWNER SIR FRANK PACK ER. CO-SKIPPER ARCHIE ROHI RTSONI MADE FINE TRV 


Australian spoilsmen . always a bolt/ and lusty lot. 
held an extra measure of pride for their achievements 
in 1962. Rod Laver, the nimble left-hander , became 
the first to win the Grand Slam of tennis — U.S.. 
French , Australian and Wimbledon titles — since Don 
Badge did it in 1938. the year Laver was horn. In the 
Empire Games in Perth. Murray Rose and Dawn Fra- 
ser won four gold medals apiece, to pace their country's 
victory. Rose, at 24 the grand old man of swimming, 
set four world records during 1962: Dawn set four, 
too. and became the only woman to swim 100 meters 
in less than a minute. Although Grctcl was beaten 
in the America's Cup series, the courageous perform- 
ance of both ship and crew — highlighted by a victory 
in the second race— stirred one Aussie to comment: 
‘'Australians everywhere stand 10 feet tall today." 


MURRAY ROSE WON FOUR GOLD MEDALS AT EMPIRE GAMES 



ROD LAVER TOOK II NNIS' GRAND SLAM 



CHAMPIONS 

‘A little extra . . . 


"If you pul in a lit lie extra," says Maury 
H 'ills, "sometimes you get something w onder- 
ful hack." In 1962 the Dodger shortstop gave 
it something extra, stole 104 hoses to break Tv 
Cobb's record and was voted the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player. Young (22) 
Jack Nick Ians also pushed himself to new 
prominence in 1*162. He began the year, liis 
first as a pro, by finishing 50th and winning 
$33.33 in the Los Angeles Open. He wound up 
winning the U.S. Open and amassing $113.- 
000 in prize money. Another champion on 
the rise was Roger Penske, 25, whose four 
straight sports car races at year's end includ- 
ed a record-breaking victory in the Nassau 
Trophy Race. Littles t (he weighs 98 pounds) 
of the athletes was Jockey Ronnie Ferraro, 
19, who as an apprentice rode 345 winners 
to knock down the national championship. 





gets something wonderful back 1 


TOP JOCKEY RONNIE FERRARO 



MAURY WILLS STEALS I02ND BASF. AS SHORTSTOP JOSE PAGAN AWAITS BALL 
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CHAMPIONS continued 



‘Now I can 
jump 7'/ 2 feet. 
That’s all* 


Valeri Bnimel lies jubilant in the 
high-jump pit at Moscow's Len- 
in Stadium. It is Sept. 29. 1962 
and he has just cleared 7 feet 5 V* 
inches to break the world record 
he set in rite U.S. two months 
earlier. Brume I covers his eyes, 
fearful that the crossbar may yet 
fall: but the crowd's great shout 
tells him he made it. "I felt the 
stadium took it to heart as / 
did," Brume / said. "When / was 
12," he has said, "I started out 
by jumping four feet. Now / can 
jump 7 Vi feet. Thai's all." 

Along with Brumel's feats, 
Russia got memorable 1962 vic- 
tories from Vyacheslav Ivanov, 
who won the single sculls at 
the world championships, from 
Shotputtcr Tamara Press, Broad 
Jumper Tatiana Shchclkanova 
and Javelin Thrower Elvira O:o- 
lina, who led the U.S.S.R. to 
victory in the European Games. 


CHAMPIONS , 



PELL IS WORLD S BUST IN SOCCER 


■onlimied 


A rare galaxy of 
national treasures 


Edison . ironies tlo Nascimento. colled Pete. was dc{? 
dared a national treasure by Brazil; an Italian team 
offered S5(X),(KH) for the soccer star, but national 
treasures cannot be exported. Little Pele — he weighs 
135 pounds — plays for Santos, the world champions. 
He has averaged a goal a game for six years . which 
is roughly like hitting 162 home runs per season. 
Karl Schranz and Marianne John are also treasured . 
though not yet by decree. Leading Austria's resur- 
gence in skiing. Scliran: won the downhill and 
combined titles at the world championships, making 
a comeback at 23; Fraulein John took the giant and 
special slaloms, bio less a hero was France's leading 
jockey. Kir.v Saint-Martin, who made his U.S. de- 
but by winning the Laurel International on Match II. 



KARL SCHRANY MADE COMI BACK AT 23 


MARIANNE JAHN SCORED TWICE IN CHAMONIX 


JOCKEY YVES SAINT-MARTIN WON' INTERNATIONAL 




CiOI FF.R JOANNE GUNDERSON WON U S. AMATEUR TITLE 

HIGH JUMPER YOLANDA BALAS HOLDS THE WORLD RECORD 



CHAMPIONS 


Pretty to look at 
and pretty darn good 

JoAnnc Gunderson, one of a large covey of pretty girls 
who held major sports titles this year , yearns for two 
things in this world: victory and apples. Fortified by the 
apples she picked as she passed a tree on the ninth fairway 
at the Country Club of Rochester, she won the National 
Amateur for the third time. “ Winning builds up my ego,” 
she said, " and it keeps me out of mischief.” Two other 
persistent — and pretty — winners were Rumania's Yo- 
landa Ridas , who has improved her world high jumping 
record 13 limes in the past six years ( it is now 6 feet 3). 
and blonde West German sprinter Julia Heine, winner 
of the 200-meter dash at the European Championships. 



SPRINTER JULIA HEINE SCORE D IN EUROPEAN GAMES 



‘NO MAN EVER 
STANDS SO STRAIGHT 
AS WHEN HE STOOPS 
TO HELP A BOY” 


JOIN YOUR 

BIG BROTHER ASSOCIATION 




When life goes stale and you feel you’re building up to an explosion, 
this is the time to let yourself go in a sleek new Riviera. 

If your common sense tells you that you don’t really need a 
luxurious, powerful new sports coupe, tell your common sense to lie 
quiet. “Look,” you can say to yourself, “you work hard enough . . . 
you deserve a little fun.” 


After you've agreed with this undeniable truth, daydream a little. 
You're behind the wheel of this tailored beauty with 325 horses at 
your command (more than you find on Wagon Train). You ride in 
airy elegance, pleasantly conscious of admiring looks. The bucket 
seats, the rich appointments add to your big time feeling . . . you’re 
quite a guy . . . successful, and if you aren't exactly handsome, the 




car can do a lot for almost any fact*. Another argument (if you need 
one) ... an imported car of this caliber would cost twice Riviera’s price. 

So if you’re at that dangerous age, pamper yourself with a Riviera. 
It’s an astonishing combination of classic elegance and spectacular 
sports car performance. 

See your Buick dealer for a demonstration. 



THE RIVIERA 
BY BUICK 

America's bid Jor a great new international classic car 




A little bit of foresight and a good open fire keep the ski wife out of the kitchen 


Every skiing wife who commutes to the slopes on winter 
weekends has a problem — how to feed an extravagantly 
hungry household and its guests and still have time to ski 
herself. If she belongs to the growing number of families 
who have discovered that owning their own A-frame or 
chalet is the most economical way to ski regularly, she 
often finds the rigorous routine of weekend skiing enough 
to make a Sherpa blanch. After the long Friday night 
drive from metropolis to mountains everybody wants a 
Yankee-farmer-size breakfast Saturday morning— fruit 
juice, hot cereal, eggs, ham or bacon, hot breads, coffee; 
this also stokes the body's furnace for a cold and vigorous 
day. Lunch is more of a refueling operation at the ski 
cafeteria than a meal — a bowl of soup or chili, a hot dog, 
a cooky or fruit — so that when the sun drops over the 
hill and the lifts shut down for the night the stage is set 
for something really hearty. 

This can be the hour that the housewife dreads -but 
instead of being a frightful chore Saturday night's cock- 
tails and dinner around the chalet fire can be the best 
part of a ski weekend. Here arc some easy ways to make 
them so. 

First come the hot hors d'oeuvres to keep the cocktails 
company. Croque-ntonsieur can serve here, a favorite 
lunchtime snack of the French that is simple and deli- 
cious: a sandw ich of white bread. Swiss cheese and boiled 
ham, sauteed in butter on both sides until the cheese is 
melted and the bread golden. Quarter the sandwiches 
before serving. Equally hearty and easy to make are 
baked cheese and onion rolls. Roll out packaged refrig- 
erated biscuits until they are flattened into 5-inch squares, 
then cover them with slices of Swiss cheese, Dijon mus- 
tard, a thin slice of onion. Roll them up, secure them 
with toothpicks and bake in a preheated 425° oven for 
10 or 15 minutes. 

Hot soup to start off dinner can be served either at the 
table or in mugs around the hearth. Easy, yet spirited, 
are two varieties originating in cans; green turtle soup 
with finely chopped sauteed mushrooms and sherry added; 
and cream of mushroom soup to which are added canned 
or frozen crabmeat and plenty of sherry. 


TREATS FOR A 
SKI WEEKEND 

For the main course, here are three dishes that can be 
cooking over the fire or under the broiler while housewife 
and guests are enjoying cocktails; steak an poivre , skew- 
ered lamb or beef, and grilled chicken marinated in lem- 
on, garlic and paprika. With any of these, a green salad, 
French bread, fruit and wine make a meal fit for a skier's 
Saturday night. The lemon chicken, here photographed 
at the end of a day of skiing at Sugarbush, Vt., can be 
put into its marinade when everybody — including the 
cook — goes off skiing in the morning, and be ready for 
an effortless cooking at night, when the cold wind blows, 
a birch fire glows and conversation and appetites grow, 
— Fred R. Smith 

GRILLED CHICKEN WITH LEMON (ttTir.V 8 ) 

4 two-pound broilers, split and flattened 

Marinade; 

Yt cup olive oil 

% cup dry white wine 

I '/i lemons, thinly sliced 

Juice of 2V4 lemons 

4 cloves garlic, split 

\V 2 tablespoons Hungarian paprika 

I y 2 teaspoons salt 

Arrange chicken halves in shallow baking dish, pour the mar- 
inade over them and let them marinate in a cool place for 8 
hours or longer. Discard the lemon slices. Cook the chickens 
for 15 minutes each side on the grill or in a broiler pre- 
heated to 550°. basting frequently with the marinade. Serve 
with a garnish of lemon slices, their edges rolled in paprika. 
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ftotogroph by Lcho'J Jofo'y 



THE ABCs ' i-J 
OF SQUASH RACQUETS 

Squash racquets, commonly called squash, is difficult to master but 
BY AL MOLLOY JR. easy to learn, and it offers rare opportunity for exercise and enjoy- 
AND REX LARDNER ment lo P* a y ers down 10 l ^ e duffer level. On these pages, the 

University of Pennsylvania's Al Molloy, one of the nation’s top teach- 
Drawings hv Frank Mullins ing pros, offers beginners a primer on how to play or watch squash 
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A SPORT FOR EVERYONE 


Shown below is ihc official design of a squash racquets court. 
Basically it is nothing more than a room with lines added and 
the top part of the back wall removed so spectators can see in. 
There are upward of 1.500 courts in the U S. where business- 
men play during lunch hour, suburban mothers when the house- 
work is done, and youngsters whenever their ciders leave the 
courts free. Part of the game's appeal is that the beginner can 
have as much fun swatting the ball as the expert. 

The main rules are simple. To be good, a shot must hit the 


front wall between the telltale (a strip of tin at the bottom of 
the front wall) and the top of the wall. It may hit the side walls 
or the back wall before reaching the front waif. The ball must 
be struck before it has bounced twice, but it may be struck be- 
fore bouncing. Either the server or receiver may score. The win- 
ner of the point becomes the server. Except in deuce situations, 
a game ends at 15 points. Because of its close quarters, squash, 
more than any other game, breeds courtesy to one's opponent for 
the excellent reason that getting in his way may prove dangerous. 

CONTINUED 


Don Most 
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GETTING SET TO HIT 


In squash the ball rebounds off the wall so fast that a play- 
er must be far more alert and reads to go after a return than 
a tennis player, (death, after making his own shot he should 
take the center of the court, placing his heels about an inch 
in front of the floor service line, his body facing the front 
wall. He should be poised on the balls of his feet. Heels are 
about shoulder-width apart and weight is evenly distribut- 
ed on both feet. Both elbows are kept in. His racket wrist 
should be cocked, and he should be in a crouching position. 
If his opponent is about to make a return front behind, the 
player should not face him but should keep his back to him. 
turning his head and upper body slightly toward whichever 
side the opponent is favoring, and watching him only out 
of the corner of his eye. His racket head should be raised 
somewhat by the left hand for protection. The rules of the 
game and good sense both insist that the player should give 
his opponent all the room he needs to swing a racket in. 



The grip used by most players is the Continental grip shown 
above. This grip allows shots to be taken on the forehand, 
backhand and volley without changing finger or thumb posi- 
tion. To assume it. a player holds the racket throat in his left 
hand, racket face perpendicular to the floor, and places his 
right hand on the handle as though about to pick up a ham- 
mer- The heel of the hand should be a little to the right of the 
center of the handle, with fingers spread slightly — the index 
finger most of all. In the final position pressure should be felt 
not on the palm but on three points: the inner part of the 
thumb, the inside of the forefinger and the heel of the hand. 




HITTING THE FOREHAND 






■ 



Because ihe swing it requires is similar to the sw ing of an in- 
fielder’s arm when he throws a baseball from the side, the 
forehand is the easiest stroke to learn in squash. The beginner 
should practice from a closed stance— that means left side to 
front wall, and left foot beyond the right foot. This position 
insures that the racket will be drawn back in time and that the 
body will have pivoted sufficiently to impart power to the 
shot. From the ready position the player takes a step to the 
right with his right foot, turning his hips and shoulders to the 
right so that they arc parallel to the right wall. As he does so, 
he brings his racket back, keeping his forearm parallel to the 
floor. His right wrist is cocked. When the racket is straight up 


and down, with the racket head about even with the right ear. 
there is a momentary pause. Then the left foot moves over to 
the right, weight is transferred to the left leg and the right 
forearm moves back until it is nearly parallel to the side walls. 
The racket, led by the cocked w rist, now starts forward < shown 
above) as the hips and shoulders pivot left. Its head moves in 
a path parallel to the floor until it reaches a point nearly op- 
posite the left knee. Here the wrist whips the racket through 
the ball in a snapping action controlled mainly by the index 
finger and the thumb. After hitting the ball, the player lets 
his arm flow into an easy follow-through and finishes the 
stroke in a crouched position to be ready for the next shot. 


UNCOILING THE BACKHAND 



For squash players the backhand is seldom the bug- 
aboo it is for beginning tennis players. One reason 
is that the squash backhand can be hit with all the 
power that the striker can provide and the ball will 
still not go out of court. As with the forehand, the 
closed stance is the recommended position. To hit 
the backhand, the player moves his left foot a step 
to the left, turning his shoulders and hips in the 
same direction. His weight is mainly on the left 
foot. His right wrist is cocked to the left and up- 
ward as he holds the racket shaft at about a 45° 
angle to the floor, racket head at about eye level. 
He pauses briefly, moves his right foot a step to the 
left, putting his weight on the right leg. His hips 
and shoulders are drawn farther around, his right 
shoulder is lowered and the racket is drawn farther 
back. As the powerful uncoiling process begins 
( shown left), hips and shoulders move forward and 
the cocked wrist takes the racket forward. At a 
point about six inches in front of the right foot the 
ball is struck, the wrist whipping through for ex- 
tra speed. In this stroke, pressure is felt mainly on 
the thumb. The follow-through, as with the fore- 
hand, should find the player in a crouched position. 

CONTINUED 
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LOB AND SLICE SERVES 


The most popular serve is the lob— 
partly because its nearly vertical tra- 
jectory makes it difficult to return 
when it falls close to the side wall and 
partly because it can be hit with little 
effort. To deliver it, the player drops 
the ball with the left hand and the 
racket is brought up to meet it in an 
underhand motion (see drawing page 
40). The point of aim is high up on 
the front wall, close to the center. 

The slice serve (right) is most effec- 
tive on courts with low ceilings and, 
on any court, as a change of pace. 
The ball is tossed up and to the right, 
while the racket is taken back to the 
right side, the racket head being 
raised to about shoulder height. As 
the ball is struck, the strings arc 
drawn sharply across it, from right to 
left, imparting a vigorous spin. Aim 
point is just above the service line. 
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THE HARD SERVE 



Of the three basic squash senes — lob, 
slice anil hard — the last most near- 
ly approximates the serve in tennis. 
Serving to a receiver in the right 
court, the pla>er puts his right foot 
in the left quarter circle, his left foot 
outside the quarter circle and in front 
of the floor service line. Facing the 
front wall, he tosses the ball up so 
that it can be hit at a point above his 
right shoulder. At the top of the 
ball's trajectory, he brings the racket 
forward in a throwing motion. The 
ball should be hit flat and aimed low 
— as close to the front-wall service 
line as possible. Breaking the wrist as 
the ball is hit adds power. To serve 
to the left court, the server places his 
right foot inside the right quarter 
circle and proceeds as before. The 
hard serve is useful against an oppo- 
nent perplexed by its speed or against 
a tired opponent. 

To receive a serve, a player in the 
left court faces the side wall nearer 
him, heels about three inches inside 
the center service line, watching the 
server and expecting to take the serve 
on his backhand. In the right court, 
the position is similar, but the player 
receiving in this court will expect to 
take the served ball on his forehand. 






BACKING ON A BACKHAND 


Squash is a game of guile as well as speed, anticipation and en- 
durance. The position of each player is constantly dependent on 
the position of the other, Because of the fast pace of the game, 
there sometimes seems to be little room for either. As shown in 
the sample situation above, this can often be turned to tactical 
advantage. The player in the white shirt has hit a bad shot that 
has come far off the back wall. The dark-shirted player, aware 
that his opponent must give him room to swing fora hard down- 
court shot, delays his stroke to block his opponent and force him 
out of position in center court, setting up an easy placement, end 



A fast shuffle in Dixie 

Well-drilled Auburn finally won the Sugar Bowl Tournament, 
but not before a rangy gang from Houston shook up the South 


basketball/ Dan Jenkins 


It was very nearly the most unseemly 
I thing to happen in the South since 
Scarlett O'Hara dug into the ravaged 
earth and ate a raw radish. Auburn and 
Mississippi State, two of Dixie’s finest 
basketball teams, were fully prepared to 
meet in the finals of the Sugar Bowl 
Tournament last week and give the im- 
pressive Southeastern Conference an in- 
teresting glimpse of the future. It would 
have been fun. Auburn has the fast shuf- 
fle, and Mississippi State has some jok- 
ers. Everybody knows that adds up to 
a good hand unless you have a cold 
deck, and that's what the University of 
Houston slipped into the game in New 
Orleans. 

When it was all over, Auburn had 
staggered through with the most im- 
portant tournament trophy Coach Joel 
Eaves has ever won, and was still unde- 
feated (8-0). But hardly anyone con- 
cerned had any fingernails left, least of 
all Auburn rooters. Houston jolted the 
tournament on opening night by upset- 
ting Mississippi State in overtime 79-76. 
And then the Texas team carried Au- 
burn down to the last prayerful gasp in 
another overtime game before losing 71- 
69. With (hat, both teams assumed their 
rightful characters of the season: Hous- 
ton loses the tight ones (four defeats 
now by a total of seven points), and Au- 
burn, with its smooth shuffle offense, 
wins all kinds. 

While winning the first game in New 
Orleans, against Xavier of Ohio, the Ti- 
gers were listless. Eaves's small team was 
trying to hold something back for that 
final against Houston. It is well it did. 

Coach Guy Lewis’ intruders from Tex- 
as, who are about as Texan as the Egyp- 
tian army, with 12 of the 16 players and 
both managers coming from out of state, 
outshot and outrebounded Auburn. It 
was only through surer ball handling, 
passing, and defense that Eaves's shuf- 
flers got Houston to fritter away a seven- 
point half-time advantage. 


Oddly enough, Auburn's hero, and 
the player who upheld the honor of the 
South, was a sparkling Midwesterner. 
Larry Cart. A fast, bowlegged head-fak- 
er, Cart gives away his Indiana basket- 
ball training with such slick tactics as 
passing behind his back and shooting 
jump shots from the hip. He has become 
the quarterback of the team without 
really learning the shuffle. At times this 
makes the scholarly, white-haired Eaves 
sit with his face propped sadly on his 
hands. The success of the shuffle de- 


pends to a large degree on knowing it 
by rote because it is a revolving, over- 
loading attack which demands that each 
player do precisely one of five things 
(from any one of five positions) on ev- 
ery pass (SI, Dec. II, 1961). Cart, a trans- 
fer from last season’s No. 1 -rated Harris 
Young (Ga.) Junior College, often gets 
lost in the shuffle. But when he pumps in 
24 points, as he did against Houston, 
Eaves forgives him. 

Eaves gambled by using Cart, who is 
5 feet 1 1, and his short backcourt aces 
in the Houston game. Thus he had what 
amounted to three guards most of the 
way, a strategy that sometimes looked 
like a ghastly joke as the tall Cougars 
controlled the rebounds. 

Houston has one of the quickest cen- 
ters in the country in 6-foot-7 Lyle Har- 
ger, a 26-ycar-old Army veteran from 
Lubbock, Texas. A year ago Harger was 
good enough to outplay Cincinnati’s 
Paul Hogue in two personal duels, and 
this season he is even better. Moreover, 
most of last year’s supporting cast, which 
had a good 21-6 season, is keeping him 
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Tlic big ol‘ twisting 
peppermint stick 


company. Layton Johns, Auburn's fine 
center, whose own shooting contributed 
in no small way to the Tigers' win, was 
enraptured by Hargcr's ability. “Once.” 
said Johns after the final game, "I 
jumped as high as I could to block one 
of his shots, and I was still looking at 
his belt buckle. He’s the quickest big 
man I have ever seen, and the best. Cot- 
ton Nash [of Kentucky] can't carry his 
shoes." 

Eaves's plan was to keep Harger from 
getting the ball. He therefore sent his 
three guards into the front line, led by 
Cart, and the combination of their bet- 
ter outside shooting and constant har- 
assment of Harger was the ultimate dif- 
ference in the Sugar Bowl. For example, 
when Houston moved into a 2-1-2 zone. 
Cart hit with nine jump shots. And when 
the Cougars went man for man, Cart fed 
his teammates with a variety of trick 
passes, two of them behind his back, 
amid the usual ahs that accompany such 
sorcery. 

Even so, Harger, who has heavy, black 
eyebrows, a dark complexion, a tattoo 
from his service days and the well- 
modulated voice of a radio-speech ma- 
jor. was nearly too much. He scored 24 
points, hitting eight of 1 1 shots from the 
floor and going 8 for 8 at the free-throw 
line. With seven seconds to play in the 
regulation period, he stuffed in a layup 
with indisputable firmness, sending the 
game into overtime. But in those addi- 
tional excruciating moments Auburn's 
swarming defense kept Harger from get- 
ting the ball more than twice, and that 
meant the game. 

Colorful Babe McCarthy’s Mississippi 
State team, the defending champions 
and favorites, had not been so lucky with 
the big Texan. They first tried to harass 
Harger the afternoon before the opening 
game with a joke. McCarthy's team is 
big on jokes. Mississippi State is where 
they put dead skunks under Adolph 
Rupp's chair and hang funeral wreaths 
on the backboard when a specially hated 
foe like Kentucky comes to town. In 
New Orleans the Maroons bought a S23 
second-hand tape recorder, and Lcland 
Mitchell, the team’s thick-legged, aggres- 
sive high scorer, was elected to become 
the fictitious "Dave Kinnard of WSIX” 
and interview some people on the phone. 

Houston's Harger was resting in his 
room at the Jung Hotel when he lifted 
the phone and heard the introduction, 
which sounded legitimate. But he then 
grew quietly amused at the questions. 
Did he think he was going to make All- 


America? Did Houston expect to have 
an easy time with Mississippi State? 

‘‘I didn't hear a beep,” said Harger. 
“And when I asked 'Kinnard' what time 
the tape would be on the air, he said, 
'About 7.' Man, there isn’t a radio man 
anywhere who doesn't know exactly 
what time his show comes on.” So when 
Mitchell asked Harger what sort of of- 
fense Houston would use against State, 
Lyle said, “We’ll just stick it in the 
basket.” 

There could be no better description 
of the way Houston beat Mississippi 
State. Harger scored 20 points and swept 
the backboards. Gagster Mitchell, how- 
ever, had an awful time, double-drib- 
bling, walking, throwing the ball away 
and fouling out. 

Just country folk 

By and large, Mississippi State seemed 
to be suffering from a lack of incentive. 
The Maroons were reckless, careless and 
too unconcerned. They are the same 
outfit that ran up a 24-1 record last sea- 
son, but the racial barrier prevents Mc- 
Carthy's team from participating in the 
NCAA playoff, limiting its goals. 

Auburn, on the other hand, can go 
to the NCAA for the first time, if it is 
good enough to win in the rugged SEC. 
“This team could be that good," said 
Eaves. "But we’re just country people. 
We're awfully grateful to have been able 
to play in the Sugar Bowl Tournament 
for the first lime, and even more thank- 
ful that we were lucky enough to win 
over a team like Houston that'll just 
give you a fit." 

If Houston intends to keep giving 
everyone a fit — and bellowing for the 
prestige that it is hungering for as Texas’ 
second largest university — Coach Guy 
Lewis believes he will have to continue 
his out-of-state recruiting. Aside from 
its golf team’s scries of NCAA cham- 
pionships, Houston's athletes have never 
w'on anything important. 

“We don't have the prestige of a 
Southwest Conference school," Lewis 
explains, “so we can't get the few good 
boys our state produces. Besides, when 
we were in the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference 1 got tired of looking at all those 
fine animals everybody else had. I'm 
going to keep trying to get 'em where 
they got 'em." 

As Houston's Lewis figured it last 
week, after ruining the plot of the Su- 
gar Bowl Tournament, the best days 
arc still ahead. Unbeaten Auburn's may 
be here now. end 



Remember this? 


It ran in Sports Illustrated, Dec. 3rd, a 
day too soon to include these other fine 
Hask dealers. If your barber doesn’t carry 
Hask, don't make a scene. Tell him Hask 
is death on dandruff. Tell him to call: 
CONN.: NEW HAVEN. C A Johnson FLA.: TAMPA, 
Ehle Barber Supply MASS.: WORCESTER. William C 
Stephans Co MAINE-. PORTLAND, Eastern Barber 
Supply N, J.: BERGENFIELD. Maurice Pirrone N. Y,: 
BRONX, H & E Barber Supply; BKLYN., N.Y.& B’klyn 
Barber Supplies; Sultana Borber Supply; BUFFALO. 
Mel Barnett Barber Supply; NEW YORK CITY. A 
Bucholtz, Crest Distributors,- ROCHESTER, Ulrich 
Barber Supply Co PA.: JOHNSTOWN, Marvilon 
Borber Supply, MERRITTSTOWN, Motvilou Borber 
Supply,- PHIIA . Tripoli Supply Co. 


ILL.: JOLIET, Joliet Borber Supply: RIVERSIDE. E W 
Fritz Barber Supply TENN.: BRISTOL, Economy Borber 
Supply, Irwin Borber Supply IND.; SOUTH BEND, 
South Bend Borber Supply MINN : MINNEAPOLIS, 
Singer's Borber Supply WIS.: RACINE, Relioble Barber 
Supply. 

Hash 


a product of West Forest Corp., Great Neck, N.Y. 



SKI 


UUMDE 

TO 

.VFM* urn 
SUITE 

Which one of the more than 70 
New York State ski centers 
should you visit? What are the 
facilities for getting lo the top 
ol o ski run? The answers to 
these and other questions are 
contained in our new free Ski 
Guide. Get the 1962-63 Guide 
and moke skiing in New York 
Stole your spou this winter. 

►— —i 

New York Stole Dept, ol Commerce 
| Room !S3, U2StoteSt . Albony7,N.Y j 

I PIeose send me o tree copy ol the new I 
1962-63 New York Stale Ski Guide. | 
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boxing / Robert H. Boyle 


' This year is going 
to be a very busy 


Jack Nilon, Sonny's outspoken manager, says the champion hopes to take on Floyd Patterson, whom he'll 
demolish again. Then it’s Ingemar Johansson in June, and maybe even somebody else later in the year 


L ist week was a hectic one for Jack 
- Nilon. manager of Heavyweight 
Champion Sonny Liston. Nilon rang 
out the old year by laying plans for the 
new. and if all his plans come true 1963 
will he a good year for boxing— and 
Nilon. As of now. Liston expects to de- 
fend his title twice, and there is the 
possibility of a third light. "Sonny," said 
Nilon. "will be a fighting champion and 
he will defend against all comers." 

The first comer probably w ill be F-loyd 
Patterson in March in Baltimore. Nilon 
zoomed up to Brooklyn from Chester. 
Pa. last Thursday night to talk to Floyd, 
and Floyd is inclined to go along. But if 
he should balk. Nilon will give someone 
else, probably Harold Johnson, the shot. 
Although Nilon deems the return-bout 
contract with Floyd void (Liston hasn't 
been paid in full for the Chicago fight 
last September), he feels "a moral obli- 
gation" to give F-'loyd first crack. "I was 
very much impressed by Floyd," Nilon 
said after their meeting. 

Nilon is attracted to Baltimore be- 
cause of a new SI6-million civic center. 
"It seats approximately 15.000 people." 
he said. "It's the most modern in the 
country — the finest I've ever seen. They 
have a population of one million to 


draw from. Washington is only 40 miles 
away and Philadelphia 90 miles, an hour 
and a half by train. I believe we'd sell 
out without any strain. Baltimore's a 
great sporting town." 

Sweating out the monoy 

The promoter has not yet been select- 
ed. but M is likely to be Championship 
Sports. Inc., the outfit that is run by Roy 
Cohn and the Brothers Bolan. Tom and 
Al. Although Nilon and Liston have a 
long list of grievances against C.S.I.. Ni- 
lon thinks it may be belter to go along 
with them this one last time instead of 
getting in an involved legal hassle that 
could kill the year. 

Nilon's main complaint is that Cham- 
pionship Sports still owes Liston S207.- 
000 from the Chicago gate, which the 
Internal Revenue Service seized. So far. 
Nilon has managed to sweat SIOO.OOO 
out of Championship Sports, mainly by 
dint of calling Tom Bolan at odd hours 
to ask where the money is. but he and 
Sonny want the rest. To make sure that 
they gel the rest, he has filed suit against 
Championship Sports, the Federal (io\- 
ernment and Graff. Reiner & Smith, the 
closed-circuit TV firm. “Sonny's money 
is protected about as well as it could be 


legally protected." said Nilon. To make 
sure that Sonny will get all his money in 
March. Nilon is demanding that Cham- 
pionship Sports post a bond. "There ab- 
solutely will be no fight unless Sonny 
Liston's money is bonded," said Nilon. 
"and it will have to be with a reputable 
bonding company. None of those fly- 
by-nighl, moonlight jobs. Wc wouldn't 
even consider fighting for Champion- 
ship Sports without the bond." 

Nilon's dislike of Championship 
Sports grew stronger after his Thursday 
night talk with Patterson. Said Nilon: 
"I asked him a direct question. 'Who is 
responsible for Sonny receiving only 
l-'/i' r of the [Chicago] gross?’ Floyd 
said that he merely told Championship 
Sports what he wanted: 55' j of the an- 
cillary rights and 45' , of the live gate. 
But the Bolans have always said that it 
was Floyd Patterson who insisted that 
Sonny get only «'• It was Cham- 
pionship Sports’ doing, but they blamed 
it on Floyd. And when Floyd told me 
this. Tom Bolan. who was in the meet- 
ing, didn't say anything. The real truth 
is that it wasn't Patterson that hosed 
Sonny , but Championship Sports." 

Nilon has little respect for any of Pat- 
terson's advisers, except, oddly enough. 



time for Sonny Liston’ 


his manager, Cus D'Amato who did all 
he could to stop Patterson from fighting 
Liston. "Doesn’t a mother protect her 
children?" Nilon asked. "1 think Cus 
D'Amato is a great manager. Cus knows. 
He was doing what he thought was in 
Floyd's best interest, and I think the fel- 
low came up a genius. I don't bear any 
grudge against Cus for protecting his 
lighter. There isn’t a man in the United 
Slates who knows more about the fight 
game. But it looks as if he’s out. In my 
opinion, there arc certain people who are 
misleading Floyd." 

If Nilon has his way with the March 
fight, it will be on free home TV. not 
in theaters. "I think the world should 
have the opportunity to see what a great 
lighter Sonny really is.’’ he said, adding, 
"dollarwise, l think we’d be just as well 
oft’. It would be great for the boxing 
business — I think the boxing business 
owes it to the American people. We get 
the World Series, football champion- 
ships. everything else, so why not the 
heavyweight championship? The net- 
works would go after it. If it doesn't 
go on home television, it will only be 
because of the greed of the promoters. 
And I'll say that to their face." 

The second fight will be against Inge- 
mar Johansson. "To be honest," Nilon 
said, "we want to fight Ingcmar in June 
in Philadelphia. I think he’s a good 
puncher, he's big and he’s strong." The 
promoter of the fight will not be Cham- 
pionship Sports, but Intercontinental 
Promotions, a Pennsylvania corporation 
of which Liston is president and largest 
(50' ; ) stockholder. The other stockhold- 
ers are Nilon’s brothers, Robert and 
James (45 r ,‘ ). and the law firm of Kas- 
sab. Cherry and Curran (the remaining 
5' ; ). ( Morton Witkin, Sonny's old Phil- 
adelphia lawyer, has been dismissed. 
Nilon won’t say why, but he is obviously 
happy.) "I have no equity in the promo- 
tion," said Nilon. "In the state of Penn- 
sylvania a boxer can be a promoter. The 
manager cannot be. It’s all been checked 
out legally. This will be the promoting 
group [big smile] unless someone makes 
a better offer than this group can." 

Nilon is undecided on a third oppo- 
nent for this year. He would not commit 
himself other than to say he and Liston 
would like a third fight. Asked about 
Cassius Clay, Nilon laughed and said. 
"A great lighter." 

There arc two ways Sonny can miss 
out. One is to get in more trouble with 

continu'd 
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Galey»Low 


The John Weitz look— 
this tailored, well-cut swimsuit 
designed for Bay Club — 
in Dacron* polyester 
and cotton seersucker. 


A Division of Burlington Industries 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N Y. 



We’re moving to San Francisco 

We re looking forward to living in California. Naturally we're having North American Van tines 
move us again. There was hardly any fuss the last time, and we were "at home" so quickly. 
This move is starting out with the same North American courtesy and thorough attention to detail. 
And that's how it will be all the way through the move. We are so glad we chose North American. 



/VOfJTM A /V7S&/CA /V X/A/U L/ /\/eS 

the GENTLEm en of the moving industry 



FOR HEAVY LOADS 
and RUGGED ROADS 



STABILIZING UNITS 


It’s often rough-going to get where the sport is. And when your car or 
station wagon is loaded with extra passengers and sporting gear, it's 
carrying far more weight than its suspension system is designed for. 
Rugged roads and heavy loads create serious ride control problems— 
actual dangers— that you should eliminate with Monroe front and 
rear Load-Leveler stabilizing units. Have them installed today in place 
of your present shock absorbers. Look for the yellow and blue Monroe 
demonstrator barrel where you have your car serviced. 


m 
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MONROE FRONT LOAD- 
LEVELERS save tires, over- 
come front-end sag which 
occurs after a car's springs 
have ''set”. Provide a more 
stable ride, help maintain 
wheel alignment, assure bet- 
ter cornering, prevent side- 
sway in cross-winds. Pay for 
themselves in savings on 
front-end workand tire wear. 



MONROE REAR LOAD- 
LEVELERS keep heavily 
loaded vehicles on a safe, 
level keel. Prevent ''bottom- 
ing", swaying on curves, 
scraping on steep inclines, 
help keep lights on road. 
End dangerous "tail drag" 
in cars, station wagons, light 
trucks. Protect suspension 
system, increase safety. 
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MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • MONROE, MICHIGAN 

WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF RIDE CONTROL PRODUCTS INCLUDING MONRO-MATIC* SHOCK ABSORBERS 


LISTON continued 

the law. the other is to lose his title. 
Nilon had answers for both. Sonny was 
harassed by Philadelphia police, said 
Nilon, "so he moved 1.000 miles away” 
to Chicago. There, said Nilon. he has 
been showing what a splendid fellow 
he is by visiting orphanages and hospi- 
tals. "Look at this," he said, handing a 
clipping across the desk, ft was a story 
from a Milwaukee paper, headlined, 
NO SCOWLS or growls: child’s plfa 
fetches sonny. The story went on to 
call Sonny's surprise visit to a children's 
hospital "heart-warming.” In the adja- 
cent column was a picture of a smiling 
Sonny about to devour a huge stack of 
flapjacks. "Sonny's an entirely different 
man since he became champion,” Nilon 
said. "He understands now.” The Mil- 
waukee paper made mention of Sonny’s 
traveling companion. John Grayson, a 
Chicago detective. "He was assigned to 
our training camp," Nilon said. "Sonny 
has taken a liking to him. and he’s tak- 
en a liking to Sonny, and he's been at 
Sonny’s side ever since." Nilon clearly 
thought a detective was as good a pal as 
Sonny could wish for. 

The greatest fighter 

The idea that Sonny could lose his 
title made Nilon laugh. "Sonny's the 
greatest fighter of the century." he said. 
"I believe Sonny would take Joe Louis. 
He’s bigger, stronger, and I don't be- 
lieve that there is any man who can 
withstand the impact of Sonny Liston's 
punch. Joe Louis had a great left, but 
Sonny hits harder with his left. I think 
Sonny has the greatest left hand that tile 
fight game has ever seen. And he's so 
fast, that's where everybody underesti- 
mated him.” 

Although Nilon refused to name a 
round, he did say Sonny would knock 
Patterson out again. "Sonny hasn't hit 
Floyd a good punch yet." he said. "What 
I consider one of Sonny's better punches. 
I actually said a Hail Mary that Floyd 
wouldn't get olT the floor [in Chicago], 
If he had, he would have gotten hurt. 
You know what Sonny told me going 
into the ring? He said he would knock 
Floyd out in the first round. He said. 'If 
I don't. I will lie down in the ring before 
the second round in disgrace.’ Now that 
is the truth. He told me that walking 
down from the dressing room to the ring. 
He’ll be champion for live to seven years. 
No one will touch him. 1 don't see any- 
one in sight." end 
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GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 



Try using 
a four-wood from 
heavy rough 


One of the maxims that golf conservatives most 
honor goes: always use an iron out of the 
rough. But, quite aside from the fact that it is 
sometimes wise to gamble, there are many oc- 
casions when a four-wood actually is the best 
club for such a shot. Where the grass is thick 
this club, used correctly, can do a much better 
job than an iron. It is a relatively heavy-headed 
club and has plenty of loft. It will, therefore, 
cut through even deep grass without being 
thrown off line. In fact, the four-wood seems 
almost to have been designed for this kind of 
rugged work. 

When playing such a wood shot stand slight- 
ly closer to the ball than is usual. The main 
problem is to allow as little grass as possible to 
get between the clubfacc and the ball at im- 
pact. The solution lies in taking the club back 
rather abruptly and hitting down sharply into 
the ball, but with a full follow-through, thus 
almost exploding the ball out. This shot will 
usually slide off to the right a little, so aim 
slightly to the left. The four-wood can even be 
used profitably in the rough well inside the 
club's normal distance, provided you choke up 
on the grip. Also keep in mind that any ball 
coming out of high grass w ill have lots of over- 
spin. and therefore will roll a long way. This 
makes it possible to reach some holes that might 
not have been within normal four-wood range. 

D'owingt by Fronds Golden 
O 1963 Jock NiCklous. All rights reserved 




The hull must he ployed closer to the feet than usual 
{dot ted line ) and the club swung hack on an upright 
plane t below ) as if driving stakes with a sledgehammer 


Mighty Joe Morovits: 
Real-life Bunyan 

He came to the Pacific Northwest mysteriously and disappeared without 
trace, but he left behind a record of amazing feats of mountaineering and 
exploration, now pieced together for the first time by dolly Connelly 



Y ou can do it with any map, but the game is most fas- 
cinating with a topographic map of a mountain area 
well known to you. The aim is to dig into dim by- 
paths of history to learn the stories of the persons immortal- 
ized in landmark names. Purists brush aside the Lovers' 
Leap and Artists' Point kind of thing— generally there never 
was a leaping lover or an artist anyway —and instead zero 
in on genuine people and actual happenings. 

Maps of Mount Baker National Forest, an area that en- 
closes the magnificent North Cascades in the northwest cor- 
ner of the state of Washington, are ideal for this sport be- 
cause the explanations are, tantali/ingly. just beyond your 
grasp. Our history is so recent, so new. that forever I just 
miss the right “feller" to answer my questions. I don't 
know how many times I've been told: “Well, you just 
missed *im. Used to be this old feller, up in his 90s he was 
and sharp as a tack, knew all about this country. Lived all 
his life on the old fur trail up on Little Beaver Creek in 
the Primitive Area with this Injin woman. But he comes to 
die a short while back. . . 

Still, I've bagged some dandies. I know that Dead Man's 
Camp, at a little tarn above Hannegan Pass, was named 
for a wealthy eastern hunter who disappeared while hunt- 
ing wild goats up on Granite Mountain, and that his fami- 
ly olTcred large rewards but never turned up a trace of him. 
At the plea of his wife his camp was left just as he departed 
it, and so it remained until it moldered into the forest duff. 
I know that Damfino Ridge, the massive upheaval of rock 
extending from Church Mountain to Tomyhoi Peak, was 
so named because gold prospectors came upon an old coot 
hacking into a quartz vein and asked him, “Any gold in 
these mountains?" "Damfino." answered the miner, and 
Damfino is the ridge to this day. 

On the other hand, who was Winnie of that horrendous 
ice wall named Winnie’s Slide at the lower end of Mount 
Shuksan's Hanging Glacier? Did Winnie actually slip on 
that awful ice, across which climbers must cut steps? If 
you’re one of us mapophilcs. you know this kind of prob- 
ing goes on forever. You can’t win them all. The madden- 
ing thing is that Winnie and Damnation Peak and Mounts 
Terror. Fury. Triumph and Despair in the Picket Range 
of our North Cascades, and Three Fools Creek and Desola- 
tion Peak and Cutthroat Peak and Nightmare Camp any 
of which should be good for a tremendous yarn arc ig- 
nored in the thin historical library of a young country. 

The real teasers are the mountain men, a strange, silent 
breed who chose a lonely solitude without parallel in the 
settlement of the Pacific Northwest. Mount Baker National 


Forest is filled with their names, for the most part mis- 
spelled, but this adds a sporting handicap for the hunter. 
John McMillan, the squaw man who drove out his Indian 
wife and a passel of half-breed kids in a fit of rage, is there 
on his horse meadow, McMillian Park. Tommy Rowland, 
the trickster who talked a greenhorn into staking him to 
full diving gear for “exploration” of I 8-inch-decp creeks in 
search of gold in the stream beds, is remembered at Rowland 
Point. Brave Anna Howard Price, the first woman to climb 
Mount Shuksan, is there, at Lake Ann: the great moun- 
taineer. Hap Fisher, at the Fisher Chimney on Mount Shuk- 
san; the baby daughter of a timber cruiser at Lake Doreen 
in the spectacular Bel) Pass country: a railroad engineer of 
the Bellingham Bay and British Columbia logging train at 
Bagley Lakes; Frances Hayes, a lady mountain climber and 
nature lover who bathed nude among its ice chunks, at 
Hayes Lake in the Galena Chain of Lakes. 

They left bits and pieces of themselves behind. Far up to- 
ward the summit of 7,868-foot Mount Larrabcc, at the 
Canadian border, abandoned on a sliding shale slope to 
weather in the deep snows and terrible winds, there's a 
rusted wheelbarrow. Who pushed it there and why? I'm 
haunted by it and by the mystery of carloads of dry gro- 
ceries brought in by mule train and packed deep into the 
bowels of Garget! Mine above High Pass on the same 
mountain. There are nameless log cabins lost in (angles of 
vine maple and bracken, smashed by the weight of tremen- 
dous snows, and rusted mining machinery twisted into the 
shapes of question marks, remnants of narrow-gauge wag- 
ons and coils of rotting cable left from the great gold ex- 
citement of the early 1890s. There are even mining camp 
stores abandoned in panic with full display of rodent- 
chewed dry goods on the shelves. 

They all haunt you after a while, these voiceless ones. 
But the most persistent of my personal ghosts is the 
mightiest of all the mountain men, Joe Morovits. the pio- 
neer of mountaineering in the Mount Baker region, who 
set about living a legend in 1891 that still is pith and fire 
of much of the oldtimers* talk around winter hearths in the 
isolated country of the upper Skagit River. For 27 years 
Joe was the jolly Hermit of Baker Lake, a sort of Paul 
Bunyan of the Cascades, who made lone first ascents of 
glaciated 10,000-foot peaks w ith such casual regularity that 
he neglected to leave any cairn to mark his triumphs upon 
their summits. 

Morovits with his name misspelled is on some topo- 
graphic maps at Morovitz Creek and Morovitz Ranch. 
But I really found Joe Morovits, as I found many of the 
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Washington s northwestern counties were the scene of Morovits' greatest pioneer achievements. For two years, alone, 
he hauled his 2,300-pound iron mortar due north from Concrete to his Fourth of July Mines, just south of Austin Pass. 


Mighty JOG continued 

mountain men, in yellowed old records of early rangers of 
the Washington Forest Reserve, which in those days en- 
compassed all the national forests of northwest Washing- 
ton. Joe, reported an angry ranger, had been up to his old 
tricks. He’d touched oflf a massive forest fire behind him 
on a trip out for supplies over 32 miles of rough trail from 
his ranch to Birdsview, the old stop for stern-wheel river- 
boats on the Skagit. A good rousing forest fire was Joe’s 
answer to burgeoning Douglas fir forests and windfall that 
threatened to push him off his mountain. When trees started 
to grow over miles of trail he had built and maintained in 
his kingdom between Mounts Baker and Shuksan, Joe re- 
taliated with holocausts the like of which haven’t been seen 
since in that wild country. 

There is no mark of Morovits’ chief gold mines, the 
Fourth of July Mines, on the maps, but I could guess at 
their location on a rock outcropping about halfway between 
Austin Pass and Baker Lake at the side of Swift Creek. It 
took a long summer day of struggle down that rough 18- 
mile trail, overgrown now and brushed in as Joe never 
would have tolerated, to reach the site of his diggings and 
one-man stamp mill at the junction of Fourth of July and 
Swift creeks, deep in wilderness as profound and un- 
touched as that known by lonely Joe. And there I came 
as close to knowing Joe Morovits as I’ll ever manage. 

I found his massive mortar (later I discovered that it 
weighs 2,300 pounds), apparently dropped out of the sky 
in the decaying mill, now spired with defiant young trees. 
No narrow-gauge wagon ever could have come up that 


trail. No team of horses or mules could have pulled to- 
gether on that ore-crushing mortar. There sits that chunk 
of iron, as great a mystery as any in the Cascades, proof 
that Joe Morovits brought it in with nothing but his own 
brute strength and ingenuity. The old men of the river tell 
me that he windlassed it, hauling from tree to tree, all the 
way over his own crude trail from Baker City, now Con- 
crete, on the Skagit River to Baker Lake and finally up Swift 
Creek to the Fourth of July Mines! The terrible haul look 
him two years. He worked at the task every day that he 
could spare from his ranch and his prospecting. 

All other feats of all the other mighty men — even Dirty 
Dan Harris’ incredible cattle drive up the Skagit Gorge to 
Hope, and up the Indian Trail on the Fraser to starving 
gold-rush hordes — fade into insignificance before that 
mute albatross of iron. I know when I am hooked. Ever 
since, every time I run across an early-day ranger, a gyppo 
logger or an ancient timber cruiser, a venerable prospector 
with gnarled and broken old hands, I ask him about Joe 
Morovits. Once I even went down to Seattle when an old 
trunk of Morovits was found in the basement of a hotel 
that was being demolished. Shoved way under a stair in a 
dank corner for more than 40 years, the trunk contained 
Joe’s musty black Sunday suit — the clothing he wore when 
he made infrequent trips to Seattle to interest new capital 
in his mines. There were faded old photographs, too, show- 
ing Joe, a great skookum bull of a man, and early-day 
members of the Mountaineers, Seattle’s climbers’ club, 
standing on the summits of Joe’s mountains. It’s all right. 
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Joe. I thought. I'm your friend. A reporter from the Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer came around and looked at the contents 
of the trunk, too, but so lost is Morovits to the history books 
that the newspaper could do no more than run a feature 
story. Who was Joe Morovits? 

Well, 1 could have told them who Joe Morovits was, but 
I still do not know why he gave all the years of his superb 
strength and marvelous will to a search that he knew was 
futile, Joe came down out of the mountains, after 27 years 
of labor the like of which only rarely can have been equaled, 
with exactly SI 75. The SI 75 was the value of a small poke 
of gold flakes and bits that he used time and again to salt 
his mines — as much for his own encouragement as to fool 
possible investors. He left behind, stuck w ith a knife to the 
table of one of his masterly cabins, a promissory note w rit- 
ten to himself for the sum of SI00.000 for a half interest in 
a surface prospect on Rainbow Creek, which he called the 
Saint Joe Mine. Now why did Joe do that? Was he thumb- 
ing his nose at mountains that had withheld their treasure 
from him? I don’t think so, for he loved and knew the 
mountains with a passion felt by few men. I believe the note 
was a cry of wry pain for the dreams of his lost youth. 

M orovits was a different man to each old- 
timer who knew him. To one, Joe was a 
French Canadian voyageur w ho drifted 
to British Columbia and thence to his multiple mining claims 
and homestead at the foot of Mount Baker. To another he 
was a Russian, come down to Cascade country from the col- 
ony in Sitka, Alaska. Still another is sure of just one thing: 
"Morovits was born in the Alps," he insists to me; while a 
fourth swears that Joe talked to pack horses in the Croatian 
tongue. Like many a man who never tells a story twice in the 
same way — and likes a little mystery about his origins — 
Morovits dealt with fact only when he took unfamiliar pen- 
cil in his calloused, work-hardened hands. Joe wrote to his 
mountain-climbing friend, the late Charles Finley Easton, 
historian of Bellingham, that he was born near the town of 
Eastman, Crawford County, Wis. on April 25, 1866. His 
parents, Bohemian immigrants, separated, the mother being 
left with seven children and small funds. Neighbors took Joe 
on as a farmhand at 9 years of age for a wage of $2 a month. 
He never went to school, learning to read and write during 
his early manhood from a bunkmate in the coal mines. 

He came west, working coal mines in Colorado, Idaho. 
California, Vancouver Island in British Columbia and final- 
ly Blue Canyon Mine on Lake Whatcom near Bellingham, 
Wash. There Joe lifted his eyes to the mountains and found 
the adventure he had been seeking. He left the coal mine 
and found his way to the unknown wilderness of the Baker 
Lake country, south and east of Mount Baker. Locations 
and relocations of mines by the score, up the slopes of 
Mount Baker and Mount Shuksan, are listed in Morovits' 
name in old Whatcom County records. 

He wrote: "I located here two miles west of Baker Lake 
on the 13th day of October 1891, built a cabin lit to move 


into five days later. I lived alone for 27 years. The closest 
settler finally come in 12 miles down the river. There were 
no trails before me. not even blazes. I wanted to prospect 
the mountains for precious metals and settled to stay until 
I could clean up a few hundred thousand dollars. Single 
handed 1 drove over 1,000 feet of tunnel and shaft work, 
have washed down thousands of yards of gravel for placer 
and have built over 40 miles of trail and kept it open all 
these years. I have been alone nearly all the time, a hermit, 
but a busy one. I am a jack of all trades. I do iron work 
and wood work and run my own stamp mill. I put in my 
own tram, harnessed the water power, took in my own ma- 
chinery and set it up." 

Morovits customarily carried a pack of 100 pounds on 
his back on the 32-mile trek from the general store at Birds- 
view on the Skagit River to his homestead. He'd weigh up 
his bacon, flour, beans, ammunition and dynamite and 
make up whatever weight was short in whisky. Settlers on 
the Skagit swear they remember him forging up the trail 
with an iron cook stove strapped to his back, the oven of 
which he'd packed tight with supplies, a sack of flour top- 
ping the whole, necks of whisky bottles protruding from 
his pants pockets. He needed a full mile of continuous cable 
to transport ore for crushing from one of his mines to the 
completed stamp mill. While the river people bet one anoth- 
er that Joe had been defeated at last by a task beyond even 
his gorilla strength, Joe hitched a long line of 22 horses, 
placed them 10 yards apart, double-looped the great cable 
in sections from horse to horse and began the drive with a 
helper. When at last he brought the cable to his claims, he 
had nothing but his own mighty manpower with which to 
lift the heavy coils into position in the trees. It took a full 
year, but he did it and had the pleasure of sending his buck- 
ets of ore whizzing down the mountainside on that cable. 

If ever he found his few hundred thousands, it was his 
plan to "move to town, build me a palace, drive an auto 
and marry me a wife." It wasn't long before he knew the 
whole thing was a dream — Joe was a smart man — but by 
then he had come upon a way of life that pleasured him so 
that he was loth to leave it. Potatoes raised on his ranch, 
wild berries. Baker River's trout and homing sockcyc salm- 
on comprised his main food supplies. Deer, black bear 
and mountain goats were steady fare on the Morovits menu. 
Hunting goats was a chore made arduous by the fact that 
Joe had to come on them from below, alerting them and 
sending them scrabbling for the heights. Irked at the un- 
fairness of the situation. Morovits deliberately shot minute 
toe and fingerholds for himself up a steep rock cliff, blast- 
ing away at a route by which he could sneak up above the 
animals and take them by surprise. Thereafter he brought 
home goat meat as surely as the housewife brings ham- 
burger from the supermarket. 

Morovits’ renown as a mountaineer began to spread 
through the Northwest after July of 1908, when Seattle’s 
Mountaineers, bent on ascent of Mount Baker via a new 
route pioneered between Park and Boulder glaciers by Joe, 

continued 
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camped 54 strong near Baker Lake on the long pack-in 
from the terminus of a logging train then reaching through 
to Concrete. “He strode into camp with a 100-pound pack 
on his back like the mountain itself in human form," wrote 
one of the club members. “A Bohemian, he wore the mus- 
tache of a French Canadian. He wasn't more than 5 feet 
9 inches in height, weight around 170 pounds, but he was 
of a close-knit, muscular build with remarkable girth of 
chest, belling out immediately under his chin and tapering 
to a small waist. His great arms hung near his knees. An 
impressive man of swarthy, wild appearance, he had a look 
of will power and determination about him to match his 
physical prowess. Without equipment of any kind except 
for a long pike of hr tipped with a self-made contrivance 
of steel shaped like the bowl of a large spoon, he had made 
all the major climbs of the area, seeking out the most violent 
routes up the mountains as a •pastime* compared to the 
hardships of running a one-man mine and stamp mill." 

Morovits often required that the men give him a hand at 
laying in his hay so he could spare time to guide the moun- 
taineers up his Morovits Route. He led one group; L. A. 
Nelson, a climber with considerable reputation in the area, 
led another; and Joe finally stood, with club members, for 
his seventh time on the summit of 10.778-foot Mount 
Baker. The mountaineers returned to Seattle with many 
stories of Joe's gallantry to bloomered lady climbers, of his 
enormous good spirits and of his place discoveries and 
guiding ability. Thereafter the Morovits Ranch became a 
kind of headquarters for mountain climbers seeking guid- 
ance. among them an ill-matched couple of an eager young 
w ife. enamored of the mountains, and a husband many years 
her senior. With Joe. they made camp near the snout of 
Boulder Glacier. Partway up the mountain the next morn- 
ing, the husband called a hall, declaring that he could go 
no farther. He was left with the pack in a protected spot 
while Joe and the girl continued. Some hours later the hus- 
band looked up, horrified at wild whoops of, “Get up! Get 
up and get aboard!” apparently coming out of the sky. 

Followed by a 15-foot rooster tail of snow geysering out 
from Joe’s heels, the couple was glissading down Boulder 
Glacier tandem-seated at a pace that seemed to the timid 
husband "30 miles an hour." Heeling in, Joe brought the 
tandem to a graceful, swirling stop just below the man, 
lifted the lady from his lap to her feet, casually sauntered 
up. bade the husband the time of day and shouldered his 
pack for the return down the mountain. Thereafter all 
Joe’s descents of Mount Baker, some of them on a coal 
scuttle, were seated glissades, w ild slaloms around yawning 
crevasses accomplished in as little as an hour and 12 min- 
utes from the summit of Mount Baker to snow line. Moro- 
vits didn't believe in wasting time. 

Joe made his first climb of Mount Baker on August 7, 
1892, choosing by mere chance and ignorance the most 
difficult of all routes, that up the precipitous ice wall of the 
northeast face, the first and only ascent of that horrendous 
overhanging cornice until it was climbed by trained mem- 
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bers of Portland's Mazamas in 1906. Joe set off up Rainbow 
Glacier with a group of young men from La Conner on 
Puget Sound. At the Cockscomb, below the summit, the 
men came to a halt, declaring that no man possibly could 
climb the terrible ice wall looming over them. That was all 
the prod Morovits needed. He later wrote: "Four of the 
party fagged theirselves and my self out. but two more went 
on. After a while the other two stopped so I had to go it 
alone. So I did it. finding it a thousand times worse than I 
figured on." Without even the pike he carried on later 
climbs. Morovits "cut foot notches in the ice with my 
rifle." Descent was even more harrowing, as Joe found it 
necessary to creep down backwards, feeling blindly below 
with his toes for tiny indentations he'd made in the rock- 
hard. shadowed ice of the north side. 

By 1900 Joe had a number of original routes to his 
credit and a tidy record of first ascents, though he attached 
so little importance to the bagging of mountain heights 
that he made no effort to leave a mark of his passage on 
summits. Today, while climbers grant that unlettered Joe 
doubtless did all to which he laid claim, his interest spring- 


Bloonwred lady climbers no ss Boulder Glacier during the 
19 08 ascent in die r<i/i of Mount Baker. This photograph 



ing from prospecting far up the Sulphide Creek approach 
to Mount Shuksan. his name is gone from his "front-door 
mountain." Nobody disputes his firsts on Mount Baker: first 
ascent of the dangerous northeast ice face in 1892, establish- 
ment of the Morovils Route via the ridge between Park 
and Boulder glaciers in 1894, first ascent of Sherman 
Peak, the secondary summit of Mount Baker, in 1907. 

Climbers marveled at his model ranch and fine build- 
ings. Wrote one. "There is no sawed board in any of 
his buildings. With adze and axe he fashioned hand-rived 
timbers of cedar as finely met as milled lumber." At 
his mine cabins, miles beyond reach of the most sure- 
footed packhorse. Joe had such niceties as sets of china 
dishes, packed up upon the broad Morovits back. He 
believed in "eating civilized" even if his fare was primi- 
tive. He had an astonishing collection of books, some of 
them fine editions. Unlike most men w ho live alone, he kept 
everything neat as a pin. He bathed every time he passed 
in the vicinity of the steaming, sulphurous waters of Baker 
Hot Springs, 2 Vi miles from his ranch. Here he helped timber 
cruiser Vic Galbraith dig a hole and line it with logs as a rude 

was made from one of the rare glaxx-plate negatives 
in the Washington State Historical Society collection. 



bathtubjust long enough and deep enough fora good soak. 

Morovits was something of a volcanologist, leaving many 
notes on his observations. He believed there had been three 
great eruptions of Mount Baker from the Summit Crater, 
the most recent 100 years before his time, and exulted in 
the fact that Baker has not "blown her top all to hell and 
gone" but remains a beauteous cone. He traced old paths 
of fluctuating glaciers by morainal ridges left in their wake, 
estimating dates of periods of advancement and recession. 
He followed the path of a massive avalanche for seven miles 
down Rainbow Creek, wondering at "rocks sticking in the 
sides of trees along the edge of its path as high as 30 feet 
from the roots, as big as a man's two fists and much bigger." 
From Morovits' account, the name Avalanche Gorge was 
given to the half-mile-wide devastated area. 

I n 1907 Joe and six Bellingham men set the 
first speed record on the mountain, reach- 
ing the summit dome in 5V4 hours from 
snow line. They spent four hours in balmy weather on the 
top taking elaborate measurements, concluding that the egg- 
shaped summit is "about 70 acres, more or less." Mount 
Baker National Forest records of 1916 note that Morovits 
sold his claims on Sulphide Creek on the southeasterly side 
of Mount Shuksan. where "ore samples taken out (sic) 
show values up to more than S2.000 per ton." In 1917 Joe 
was forced to sell his homestead and the Fourth of July 
Mines to a group of men who held a lien on the mill. The 
men never worked the mines, but used the ranch as a base 
camp for hunting and logging. 

Joe paid up his debts and disappeared from his moun- 
tains. the river pioneers tell me, in 1918. Some oldtimers 
claim he went back to coal mining as a powder monkey, a 
trade for w hich his experience would have suited him. They 
say he earned S25 a day. more money than he'd seen in his 
life before, but that he was grievously injured and crippled 
only a short time later when he was struck on the head and 
shoulders by an enormous chunk of coal. They say that the 
wonderful love of life burned low in him. that only once did 
he come back to see his mountains. Shrunken and wasted 
he was. w ith a rigid brace about his neck, though his years 
were not advanced. He died a charity patient in some city 
hospital or nursing home, according to these chroniclers. 
This fate for Joe is rejected by others who knew him. 
"Joe never went back to coal mining," they scoff. "Man 
like that couldna worked for any other man. Went into the 
w ilderncss mountains of Idaho. Joe did. with no more stake 
than his 100-pound pack and his rifle. There's some Saint 
Joe Mountains in the Bitterroots mighta been named for 
him. No. I think he was clawed by a bear, somewheres all 
alone, and his bones lie a-bleaching in the sun and the snows 
to this day. Joe was mean to bears, he was." 

I'd just as soon never learn where Joe is buried, for to me 
he lives, in a way. on his Mount Baker in a hundred stories 
of derring-do, in a one-ton mortar rusting in the vine ma- 
ples — Morovits. the mighty man of the mountains. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


AUTO RACING GRAHAM HILL, a placid. 33- 
year-old Londoner, became the world driving cham- 
pion by winning the South African Grand Priv in 
Taut London, a windswept course that fronts the 
Indian Ocean. Lor three-quarters of the I *>9. 7-mile 
race. Hill trailed close rival Jim Clark. When Clark's 
Lotus developed an oil leak that forced him into the 
pits. Hill pulled away to an easy victory that also 
meant the world manufacturer's title for the BRM 
factory. 

BASKETBALL NBA L ASTERN DIVISION teams 
held their positions going into the new year, Boston 
moved to a strong live-game lead over bvracuse. the 
Nats having dropped five. Celtic rookie John Hax- 
licck had his best night as a pro with 31 points 
against Cincinnati. The Royals played evenly. 3 J. 
to stay in third. New York fell another game deeper 
into tlte cellar. Western Div ision Leader Los Angeles 


tightened its hold on first with a three-game lead 
over St. Louis. But San Francisco won sis of eight 
to move up from the bottom to third place. De- 
troit and Chicago reversed places, a four-game los- 
ing spell tumbling the Zephyrs into the bottom. 

BOATING S.A LONG'S ONDINE. a 57-foot alu- 
minum yawl, beat the 73-fool Sydney schooner 
AM or by one minute to win the rough 680-milc 
Sydney -Hobart race. On corrected lime Outline 
slipped m second behind Solo, a 57-foot steel cutter 
designed by Alun Payne. Long, the first ever to race 
an American yacht in the Australian classic, cut 
14 hours front the old rlapxcd-timc record. 

chest — BROOKLYN COLLEGE edged Columbia 
University by one point to win ihc National Intercol- 
legiate Team Championships 18-17 m Philadelphia. 

football -COLLEGE NORTH-SOUTH all-star 
game m festive Miami seesawed into a 15 14 up»ei 
victory for the Rebels. The South used Negroes for 
Ihc first time ever and one. Halfback Willie Rich- 
ardson of Mississippi (Jackson I Slate College, won 
the game by catching a long, last-minute pass for 
the deciding touchdown. Up in quieter Montgom- 
ery. Ala., the North beat the South in the Blue- 
Gray classic 10 6. It was Dave Hoppmnnn. Iowa 
State's quarterback-halfback, who ran the wide- 
open show on a rain-sodden field. In crisp, brisk 
San Francisco the best of the Fast beat the best of 
the West 35 19 in the Shrine game, but only after 


Miami of Ohio 4*»' 21 in the Tangerine match in 
Orlando. Fla., with sophomore Halfback Joe Lo- 
pasky running for four tallies. L'lo-ida's sophomore 
quarterback. Tommy Shannon, engineered aft upset 
w in over favored Penn Stale, as Florida took a 1 7 -7 
victory in the Gator Bow! in Jacksonville. Display- 
ing some seldom-seen plays on oft'ense and a de- 
fense that utilized the hard-hitting talents of full- 
back Andy Russell. Missouri caught Georgia Tech 
completely unawares for an upset 14-10 victory in 
Houston's Blue bonnet Bowl. 

M L: GREEN BAY beat the New York Giants 
16 7 in a bitter c Id. fumble-lraiight title match in 
New York to take its second straight NFL chum- 

Al l : DALLAS, in the longest game in pro history 
177 minutes. 54 sccondsl. wrested the AFI cham- 
pionship from Houston 20- 17 in a second overtime 
period. In the first half the passing of Len Dawson 
and running of Abner Haynes ripped the Houston 
defense tor a 17- point bead But mulct George BUn- 
da's forceful control, the Oilers retaliated with 17 
points of their own by Ihc end of regulation time. 
Alter nearly IX tense minutes of sudden-death over- 
time rookie Hill Hull ■nicicei'ted .■ pass lh.il 'll ill' 

a title-winning field goal by Texan Tommy Brooker. 


hockey NHL: TORONTO and CHICAGO dis- 
puted command of the league for ncarlv two weeks 
as both sent displaced leader Detroit into lourtlt. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



NORMAN DYHREN- 
furth. veteran climb- 
er and documentary 
Him authority, leaves 
next week for Nepal, 
where, as head of the 
first American Mt. Ev- 
erest expedition, he will 
start the massive (25 
tons of equipment 1 op- 
eration for the 20-mcm- 
ber group. 



MAIDIE SULLIVAN. 

1 8. of Omaha, w ho took 
an accelerated high 
school program to be 
able to skate competi- 
tively and already has 
an international cham- 
pionship to her credit, 
glided through the 
southwestern figure 
skating meet in Dallas 
to win the women’s title. 



ROLAN O HILLIER 

of Winter Park. Fla. 
won the Western Hemi- 
sphere water skiing 
slalom championship 
near Miami in a tense 
runolT against present 
world chumpion Jim- 
my Jackson by averag- 
ing 38 mph at the end 
of a shortened (5b-foot ) 
rope. 


Basketball’s Week 

by FRANK OEFORD 


THE EAST 

For the basketball fan there was no doubt 
that it was Christmastime. The wreaths were 
up. the stores were filled. Arizona State was 
in BuiTalo. Tennessee in El Paso and Iowa 
in Portland. The latter examples were evi- 
dence, of course, of vhe intevseckionid di- 
versions that signal the holidays. 

The situation was no better exemplified 
than in Philadelphia where Roman Catho- 
lic and Mormon battled for Quaker City 
Tournament honors. Paced by its newest 
starter. 6-foot Steve Courlin. St. Joseph’s 
was a 76 64 winner over Brigham Young, 
a surprise finalist- The Main Line reception 
was somewhat different for favored Bowling 
Green, which arrived unbeaten and left 
with two losses and a virus. 

To New York’s Holiday Festival, Illinois 
Couch Harry Combes brought his bright- 
red socks and his perfect orangc-and-blue 
record. The lllini got the record, anyway, 
cleanly back to Champaign. Illinois finished 
with a flourish, outscoring West Virginia 
25-5 to come from behind and win 92-74. 
The semifinal opponent. NYU— and more 


specifically. Barry Kramer— gave Illinois 
the greatest trouble. Kramer, the tourney 
MVP, scored 42 in that loss. 49 more in two 
wins, to lead the Violets to third place. 

Penn and Princeton, the class of the Ivies, 
both lost for the first lime— Penn 66-98 
to Illinois and Princeton 74-85 to Duke. 
Niagara, unbeaten and happy that way. took 
Christmas vacation to heart and took 
Christmas vacation. The top three: 

1. ST. JOSEPH'S (8-2) 

2. PRINCETON (7-1) 

a. NYU («-2) 

THE SOUTH 

For Dixie's proudest, the holidays were 
rugged first and festive second. Not only 
were there icicles in the orange groves, 
there was a rash of fratricidal upsets that 
cut the list of the major unbeaten to 
three— Auburn, Georgia Tech and Miami. 
And even though all three proved themselves 
with tournament victories, none exactly 
trampled the opposition. Auburn, for in- 
stance. needed overtime to squeak by Hous- 
ton for the Sugar Bowl title (see page 46), 


while Tech won the Gator Bowl with a two- 
point conquest of Florida after a one-point 
defeat of V irginia lech. 

Miami. 8-0 and conqueror of Duke 71-69, 
avenged itself and the Chamber of Com- 
merce by taking care of two other Yankee 
invaders. Cornell and Pitt, to win the Hurri- 
cane Classic. It wasn’t easy, though. Miami 
had to make 28 of 31 from the foul line to 
beat the Panthers 86-85 in the finals. LSU. 
a pre-Christmas 74 73 victor over Houston, 
took third. At Greenville, S.C'.. Vanderbilt 
bad only a three-point victory margin as it 
won the Poinscttia Classic, edging Clemson 
60-58 and F'urman 69-68. 

Virginia Tech learned how the better half 
lives and loses. Masters of Mississippi State 
and Kentucky, it lost three straight. Also 
returning to reality was Daxidson — Cinder- 
ella against Duke (72-69) bu( then pumpkin 
against Cincinnati (46-72). 

Obviously , some of the southern elite had 
to be winning. One was Kentucky, which 
bounced back from a 68 66 loss to North 
Carolina to win its own Kentucky Invita- 
tional from West Virginia, a defeat that made 
the Mountaineers big Christmas bridesmaids 
—they finished second in two tournaments. 
Bah. Humbug. The top three: 

i. auburn (a-o) 

3. KENTUCKY (7-3) 
a. GEORGIA TECH (7-0) 



The Toronto strongman. Frank Muhovlich. wax in- 
strumental In ihc Leals' resurgence, and Chicago's 
brash Sian Mikila was ihc leader for the Hawks. 
When the lop teams finally met. they lied I — I . Bui 
while Ihc Leals were idle. Chicago brushed pasl 
Boston 4 2 to lake first. Third-place Montreal, 
without Wing Phil Goyettc who is out with a broken 
leg. stayed close to Detroit, with New York and 
Boston well behind. 

COLLEGE: BOSTON COLLEGE'S durable center. 
Billy Hogan, scored four goals lo upset Si. Lawrence 
5 I and defending champion Clarkson 3 I as the 
Eagles won the F.CAC tournament in New York. 

horse RACING- TOMY LEE (S7.20). all-but-forgot- 
ten 1959 Kentucky Derby w inner, burst out of re- 
tirement at the opening of the Santa Anita winter 
meeting by easily winning his first race in nearly 
three years. The 6-year-old bay coasted through a 
six-furlong. S7.500 allowance race, under Jockey 
Ismael Valenzuela. Charles Whittingham trained 
Tomy Lee for his new ow ner. L. P. Doherty of Lex- 
ington. K>. 

KINGOMINE (S3 80) had to work at it to beat 15 
other 2-year-olds in the S69.625 California Breeders' 
Champion Stakes at Santa Anita. He won with a 
strong closing rush under Willie Shoemaker, going 
Ihc seven furlongs in a steady 1 .23* i- 

tennis- AUSTRALIA'S invincible tennis team, 
playing before minor-league crowds of 8.000, pound- 
ed Mexico 5-0 in Brisbane to win the Davis Cup. It 


DIANE NAISMITH. 

whose kinship la great 
grandniece) with the 
inventor of basketball, 
James A. Naismith. 
hasn’t encouraged her 
to take up the sport, 
won a different kind of 
court honor. She was 
voted a princess in the 
Pasadena Tournament 
of Roses retinue. 


wav the I Ith cup victory in 13 years for Australia. 
Grand Slam Champion Rod Laver calmly crushed 
intense Rafael Osuna. 6-2. 6-1. 7-5. With Roy Emer- 
son out of the singles with a rib injury, it was 29- 
year-old Neale Eraser, away from the big time for 
nearly two years, who filled in. Fraser staved off a 
determined drive by Antonio Palafox to win. 7-9. 
6-3. 6-4. 11-9. Then Emerson joined Laver in the 
doubles for a quick 7-5. 6-2. 6-4 drubbing of Osuna 
and Palafox. In ihe remaining formalities. Fraser 
overcame Osuna 3-6. 1 1-9, 6-1 , 3-6, 6-4 in a marathon 
match and then quit international tennis forever. 
Laver, after undoing Palafox 6- 1 . 4-6. 6-4. 8-6, signed 
as a pro for SI 10,000 With two top amateurs gone. 
Coach Harry Hopman moaned that his upcoming 
crop was the worst in nearly 20 years. But Hopman 
hud only to look at the Orange Bowl international 
junior matches in Miami for future encouragement. 
In an all-Aussie final. 17-year-old Anthony Roche, 
who had bealen top U.S. junior Mike Belkin in the 
quarter-finals, defeated countryman Geoffrey Pol- 
lard. 6-1. 6-3. 7-5. 


TRACK A FIELD DON MEYERS, limber as the 
liber-glass pole he vaults with, cleared 16 feet I Vi 
inches in Chicago lo set a world indoor record, one- 
half an inch higher than John Uelses' former mark. 
The University of Colorado graduate student sat 
through an all-night train ride to reach the meet. 
PETER SNELL, ignoring a lashing cold wind and 
Oregon's champion runners, loped through a mile 
run in Rotorua. New Zealand in an unhurried 


DANNY CARRELL, 

of Louisville, a guard 
on the strong David- 
son College (N.C.) bas- 
ketball team, won a 
Rhodes scholarship, 
evoking memories of 
another of Davidson's 
Rhodes men — also a 
basketball player — 
Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State. 


4:05.7. Ever a thinking man. Snell, who had just 
left his job as a quantity surveyor for a lucrative post 
w ith a cigarette company, outmaneuvered and outdis- 
tanced Keith Forman, second, and Dyrol Burleson. 

mileposts— BOUGHT: LOS ANGELES RAMS, 
in a secret auction, for $7.1 million by Ihc NFL 
team's own president. Daniel F. Reeves, who pur- 
chased the original franchise in Cleveland 21 years 
ago for $100,000. He outbid feuding Co-owners Ed- 
win W. Pauley. Hal Seley and Fred Levy Jr. Then he 
got seven Los Angeles Angel officials, including 
President Robert O. Reynolds and Board Chairman 
Gene Autry, to buy major shares in the team. 
PROMOTED: BOB LEONARD. 30. Chicago 

Zephyr guard, to player-coach. Leonard replaces 
Jack McMahon. General Manager Frank Lane's 
protigi, who lasted only five months. 

HIRED. GEORGE (Redl SULLIVAN. 33. fiery 
player-coach of the AHL Baltimore Clippers and 
onetime New York Ranger captain, as coach of the 
faltering Rangers, replacing Manager Murray II. 
Patrick, who had also been coach until finally agree- 
ing with the fans' cries of "Muh must go,” 
MARRIED: M ANUEL YCAZA. 24. horse racing's 
cocky, dapper jockey from Panama, and Linda Be- 
ment. Utah beauty and I960 Miss Universe: in Rome. 
FOLDED: THE AMERICAN BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE, two-year-old. six-team circuit that was a 
box office flop. Decision to call it quits was made 
by Commissioner and Founder Abe Saperstein. be- 
cause "not a single team was operating in the black,” 


JACINTO VASQUEZ, 

19. suspension-prone 
Panamanian jockey, 
averaged nearly a win a 
day in Kentucky in No- 
vember before moving 
to Tropical Park, where 
he rode 16 more, in- 
cluding his first slakes 
race w inner in the $9,275 
City of Coral Gables 
Handicap. 





THE MIDWEST 

It was one of those nights when Kansas 
beat Kansas State 90-88 in the Big Eight 
Tournament final: a game that was tied 22 
times and went into four overtimes. Kansas 
Guard Nolen Ellison played all 60 minutes, 
totaled 32 points and twice scored overtime 
tying points, feats all the more impressive 
since he was getting married the next day. 
The winning basket was scored with three 
seconds left by Jay Roberts who was averag- 
ing 1.3 and was not supposed to shoot. "He's 
not our best player, but he can accommo- 
date,” Coach Dick Harp said. 

In Oklahoma City, Loyola of Chicago 
didn't expect or get the stiffest of competi- 
tion in the All-College Tournament, and 
Arkansas, Memphis State and Wyoming 
recorded no more than moral victories in 
holding Loyola under 100 points. Like good 
hosts, Marquette lost the Marquette Classic 
to Wisconsin 70-56 and Detroit the Motor 
City Tournament to Dcl'aul 82-77. 

Big Ten contender Michigan took four 
straight over the scattered likes of San Jose, 
Houston, Texas A&M and Yale, but Ohio 
State tumbled 71-54 at Wichita. 

Cincinnati won three more, of course. 
The top three: 

1. CINCINNATI (9-0) 
a. ILLINOIS (s-o) 

3. WICHITA (8-2) 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Arizona State rallied against both Rhode 
Island and previously unbeaten Canisius 
to carry home the Queen City Invitational 
championship from Buffalo. With Houston 
losing close ones and most of the Southwest 
teams losing them all, the Buffalo victory 
was a big one. 

Texas remained the biggest disappoint- 
ment. The Longhorns lost to California and 
Stanford on the Coast, beat Denver, then 
fell 45-40 lo Texas Western in the Sun Car- 
nival final. Texas A&M gained some meas- 
ure of intersectional pride by edging V irginia 
60 59 in the Arkansas State Tournament. 

Among surprises were New Mexico's 56- 
46 bombing of Colorado State and South- 
ern Methodist's form reversal that sudden- 
ly produced five straight wins, including a 
73-71 victory over Tulsa. The lop three: 

t. ARIZONA STATE (8-1) 
a. HOUSTON (7-4) 

3. TEXAS A&M (7-2) 

THE WEST 

In the two big Coast tournaments, simply 
named the Far West Classic and the Los 
Angeles Classic (in supposedly more sedate 
regions it would be something like the City 
of Angels Carnival), Oregon State and 
UCLA just as simply triumphed on the basis 
of all-round ability. Making up for an earlier 


loss to Colorado State, UCLA beat the 
Rams in the LA finals 68-64, outrunning, 
outrebounding ( 58-42 ) and — thanks to Walt 
Hazzard— outpassing them. "I think he has 
eyes on all sides," said Colorado State 
Coach Jim Williams, whose own star, tour- 
ney MVP Bill Green, received just as much 
acclaim. Third place was a foreign affair, 
St. Louis over Northwestern, as previously 
undefeated Stanford and Southern Califor- 
nia each lost twice. 

Oregon Slate won in Portland over Iowa 
64-57. These two teams arc like a vaudeville 
act. touring the country. The week before 
they were tangling for third place in the 
Kentucky Invitational. The Beavers won that 
one. too. 61-55. Back in Oregon. Mel Counts 
was the story in the final with 35 points and 
24 rebounds. But on the way to OSU's 
seventh straight Far West title. Counts was 
no more than a decoy against Idaho. Terry 
Baker (see page 16) stole the show against 
California, eventual third-place finisher. He 
ran off 10 straight to break the game open, 
and held dangerous Don Lauer scoreless, 
In the West Coast Athletic Conference 
Tourney, San Jose held Steve Gray to four 
field goals and beat St. .Mary’s 55-51. The 
top three: 

1. UCLA (10-2) 

2. OREGON STATE (6-3) 

3. CALIFORNIA (8-2) 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SPORTSMAN 

Sirs: 

Here in Oregon we are extremely proud of 
our homegrown athletes, especially one 
Terry Baker. I would like to express thanks 
for your extreme foresight in naming him 
"The Best Athlete in College" in an issue 
last year (October 16, 1961 ). Prior to your 
article. Oregon athletes were just "also rans" 
regardless of the large number presently in 
professional basketball and football. 

Now, finally, the Heisman Trophy award 
has broken the geographical barrier and 
concurred with your article of a year ago. 
In these times of high-pressure athletics it is 
hard to find an athlete and scholar such as 
Terry Baker. 

K. H, Whitman 

Portland. Ore. 

• Wc agree. See cover and page 16. - ED. 

WONKS AND PREPPIES 

Sirs: 

Nine long rahs for Robert Boyle and The 
Harvard* and the Yales ( Dec. 17). 

Come to think of it. when I was in col- 
lege wc had clubbies. jocks, preppies and 
wonks. too. but wc didn't call them that, 
and their names were pronounceable. 

In my day football was borghese. How 
could it help but be? You could count the 
number of games we lost or tied in the span 
of four years on the fingers of one hand. The 
varsity was almost entirely composed ol 
preppies, many of w hom were also clubbies. 
Stan Pennock. the best guard we ever had, was 
also a wonk. The poor guy was killed per- 
forming a chemistry experiment. We had 
five men on the 1914 All-America team. 
Eddie Mahan was the best running back in 
the country. For Tack Hardwick, bless his 
soul, football was borghese all year round. 
He once said that he would jump off the 
Washington Monument if Percy Haughton 
told him to. 

I think that football at Harvard is in pretty 
healthy condition right now, thanks largely 
to Coach Yovicsin. Maybe Rick Beizer will 
be telling his children about that 50-yard 
runback he made at Franklin Field a year 
ago and omit any discussion of Elvis Presley 
and Plato. I bet that was borghese to him. 

Rom rt W. Wood Jr. 

Harvard ‘16 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Having been non-U my entire life, I hum- 
bly suggest your reporters concern them- 
selves less with the self-conscious mewings 


of the Harvards, their tiddlywinks, light 
touch-tacklers and shy but acne-faced foot- 
ball team and more with such solid sports as 
model train construction (HO), water ballet 
and cut the pic. 

Lloyd H. Sh by 

Orinda. Calif. 

Sirs: 

We have institutions for preppies, wonks, 
clubbies. etc. out here, too. but wc call them 
state hospitals. 

A. C. Wilber 

Port Clinton, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on an outstanding effort 
to misrepresent life at Harvard. 

Michael F. Holland 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

It is true that the Harvard-Yalc game is 
no longer a meeting of powerhouses. How- 
ever, the game is no less important to the 
players and the spectators. If Robert Boyle 
had been on the athletic fields that day. in- 
stead of mooching drinks from the clubs, he 
would have seen over a thousand Harvard 
and Yale men playing against one another 
on various levels of football, soccer and tid- 
dlywinks. Where else does a student body 
get a chance to participate so fully in a 
meeting of two universities? 

Edward J. Smith Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
reading your recent article The Harvards 
uiul the Yales. My 13-year-old son, an avid 
Minnesota football fan. simply could not 
believe my descriptions of eastern football, 
and you served so well in my clinching of 
the argument. 

Clyde Reedy 

St. Paul 
Sirs: 

Boyle has excellently portrayed the spirit 
prevailing among Harvard students. That's 
why we’re at Yale. 

Edward P O'Neill Jr. 
Eugene Strassburger III 
New Haven, Conn. 

CHILD’S PLAY 

Sirs: 

I would like to make a comment on the 
so-called "football predictions" you made 
each week during the football season. 


I am a mere, uninformed child of 13 who 
is interested in football teams. Each week I 
predicted the same games you did, picking 
the teams I thought would win by using 
common sense and a look at their earlier 
games. I finished exactly 13'; higher than 
you did in the final count. Some of your 
predictions over the year were ridiculous. 
Every week I would look at your guesses, 
guffaw, then make my own and steadily 
beat you. Shame! 

Rob Corruccini 

Boulder, Colo. 

• Wc committed ours to print, however. 
—ED. 

PAWNS AND TIDOLIE5 

Sirs: 

In reference to the letter of Mr. Lemuel 
Roberts II (19th hole, Dec. 10), I would 
like to suggest that perhaps Mr. Roberts 
ought to discontinue his subscription. 

What would he like to see in Sports Il- 
lustrated: "action" shots of chess? Or tid- 
dlywinks? To say that football and boxing 
represent everything "unclean, unfair and 
dishonest" in sports is absolutely ludicrous. 
I would even go so far as to suggest that 
Mr. Roberts might consult the nearest psy- 
chiatrist. Our youth is getting soft only be- 
cause certain people like Mr, Roberts are 
attempting to take all exertion out of sports. 

R. McCutcheon 

London, Ont. 

WRONG GATE 

Sirs: 

As a longtime admirer of Bill Hartack I 
was pleased to see the starting gate picture 
of him in your December 24 issue ( The Chal- 
lenge ami Risk in Being a Champion). But 
Hartack does not ride at Del Mar. 

Knox Milligan 

New York City 

• Right. The picture was taken at Chi- 
cago's Hawthorne Race Course.- ED. 
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Come to The Sands Hotel— where even the stars relax. Where the Crowned Heads of the entertainment world deliver 
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